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The 
ROYAL LILY 


LILIUM REGALE 


r YHIS truly Royal Lily is “everybody’s Lily.” 









Originally coming from China, it brings Oriental 

charm and mysticism to American gardens. 
Long, trumpet-shaped blooms, which seem to have 
come from a temple garden, are shaded and striped 
wine-color on the outside; the throat-markings are 
rich yellow, and the waving stamens are coated with 
golden pollen. 


Whether clustered in small groups or grown in long 
borders and masses, the blooms hold their beauty and 
seicses character. The slender, upright stems are as flexible as 


EXTRA-LARGE steel: while they may sway and bend in the highest 
BULBS j winds, they quickly spring back, and rarely does a stem 








break. 





FLOWERS FRAGRANT, COLORFUL, AND PICTURESQUE 





that skilled cultivation and care can put into them. 

You can depend on these bulbs’ for hardiness and 
vitality; they will reveal their value in the growth of the 
plants and the excellence of the blooms. 


r ‘HE Lily bulbs that I offer have all the good qualities 


Extra-large bulbs, 6 for $2.50; $4.50 per doz.; $35.00 per 100 
Large bulbs, 6 for $1.75; $3.00 per doz.; $22.50 per 100 
These prices include transportation charges 


SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOGUE 
“Begonias and Lilies”’ 


An unusual booklet devoted entirely to distinctive Lilies 
and Tuberous-rooted Begonias is now available. The number 
of Lily varieties is not large, but the selection of sorts, which 
is unsurpassed, includes those that are most popular and suc- 
cessful in all gardens. My collection of Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias will also be interesting to discriminating gardeners. 
A copy of the booklet will be mailed on request to readers of 
Horticulture. 


HOWARD R. RICH 
ATLANTIC 7 * MAINE 





FROM LARGE BULBS 
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The Aster Harrington's Pink 


ARDENERS who are constantly in search of better hardy 
asters ran through their lists feverishly, no doubt, after 
reading Mr. Roy M. Koon’s account of Harrington’s Pink 
aster, Horticulture, November 15. Since Mr. Koon’s observa- 
tions covered only one season’s experience, I send these as sup- 
plementary notes to his brief discussion in Horticulture. 

We have grown this most outstanding aster since we had it 
from Mr. Harrington’s own stock in 1927. It is, as Mr. Koon 
found, the pinkest pink aster yet discovered, a real rose-pink. 
In fact, the garden effect when the first flowers open is brighter 
than rose-pink; the yellow centers make it a surprising, a very 
lively and vivid pink. 

The stems are particularly stout for an aster. When I forget 
the cutters, yet wish to gather some of the great rounded 
heads of bloom, I find that the stems snap almost as though 
they were woody. They are set thickly with dull-green, 
roughish leaves which overlap right up to the suddenly ex- 
panding heads of bloom. The general habit of bloom is much 
closer to that of Ironweed than that of the Climax type of 
hardy aster. The flowers of Harrington’s Pink are more than 
an inch across, with a thick fringe of very narrow petals en- 
circling their bright yellow centers. The plants grow, as Mr. 
Koon will find this year, as tall as any of the robust kinds of 
hardy asters. I have seen them with normal heads of bloom on 
stems so lengthened by shade and low, rich ground that their 
blooming mass was all of five feet from the ground. This, of 
course, necessitates staking. 

Our own practice has been to break off the tops as soon as 
they reach the approximate height we like them. The buds 
are formed and the flowers then open about ten inches from 
where the main stems were stopped. This has seemed to 
change their date of blooming very little, if any. 

Harrington’s Pink aster blooms with us in early September. 
We find it a charming companion for the earlier speciosum 
rubrum lilies, both indoors and out. 

As cut flowers these asters remain in a usable condition over 
a longer period than many because each lesser flower stem as it 
leaves the parent stem carries three to four buds. If the first 
flowers to open are beyond their vivid best, we snip them out, 
stepping up the color as we do. Harrington’s Pink aster, like 
all of its family, is best propagated by division, the divisions 
being planted in good soil in a sunny location, in the Spring. 

—Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Iris Tectorum in Illinois 


EAR EDITOR—The discussion of Iris tectorum in Hor- 

ticulture interests me greatly because it has been a favo- 

rite flower in my garden for several years. Although we are 

only about two hundred miles north of St. Louis, it thrives 
here with little effort. 

It does well both in the rock garden and in the perennial 
border. The soil is ordinary garden soil with a clay founda- 
tion and not too rich. It has early-morning sun and long 
afternoon shade. It is protected from the north winds but has 
no other protection in the Winter, except flower stalks, 
thrown over loosely, in the late Fall. 

But to me the most important point in raising this iris is 
the fact that the rhizomes must be divided every third year. 
This is imperative. And I never replant in the same soil. The 
rhizomes increase rapidly and a fine border can soon be 
established. 

Lovely as the blue variety is, I have always felt the white 
I. tectorum alba the most beautiful iris in my garden. It is 
almost like an orchid in its exquisite daintiness. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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BETSCHER’S NEW HEMEROCALLIS 


“THE PERENNIAL SUPREME” 


Anna Betscher, 3 ft., July and August, rich a gold SE San t:nepsee's & $1.50 
a 8% ft., July and August, beautiful —— | ESS -75 
Bay » 9 ft., July and August, large deep yellow .............eeee00% -75 
Cressida, 8 ft., Jame DE MT Cae ehebES CaS ESeS Cod co cedscccccucces -75 
. dD. 2 , July and August, m gueees conc weseeeees 1.00 
sy, 2% ft., July rh August, rich reddish orange fulva .............. 1.50 

en Dream, 8 ft., July and August, deep golden orange .............. 1.50 
Goldeni, 2% ft., July and August, rich deep orange ...............2005- -75 
>! (Mead) 4 ft., July and August, free, very fine large lemon ...... 1.00 
J. Mann, 3% ft., July an — ge EEE EES re .75 
John A. Crawford, 3 ft., July and August, fine apricot yellow, very large ... .75 
Lemona, 4 ft., July and "August, clear yellow Jap iris, form large .......... -75 
Lutea r (Lemoine), 5 ft., July and August, fine large go on yellow .. 1.50 
- a vy % ft., Ln Oo and August, SO Saree 1.50 
regia , July and August, deep golden orange xx ......... 1.00 

Mrs. ¥. H. ‘Wea 3 ft., August, pale glistening yellow ............. w. ae 
The Gem, 8 ft., June and July, deep yellow apricot, rival best lilies ........ .75 


2-3 eye divisions 12 plants 10 times each rate 
Special offer—the above 17 sorts for $17.00 


THE OLDER SORTS AND TYPES 


The older sorts and types, mostly early sorts. Smaller than the above with smaller 
blooms, yw fit into many places better than the newer, larger, taller ones. 

fontes’. 2f , early June, light apricot orange, dainty. 
e, 8 t. June, orange yellow, good size, free. 
Oirina’ 8 ft., July and August, pale sulphur yellow small dainty, 75c each. 
lh. 1% ft., May an early June, pure orange yellow, free. 

1% tt. eae rich ay yellow, dwarf. 
— 8 ¥} ow June, “The Lemon Lily” clear, lemon yellow. 
Plorham, 8 Tn similar to The Gem but smaller. Have 8 to 5 good divisions. 
Pulva, 3-4 Pia reddish By oe “The Tawny Lily” old but colorful. 
Ewanzo, 4 ft., Ju st, orange, coppery red double flowers. 
Thunbergi, 3 tt., ugust, | nes yellow, fine 
ach or $2.50 per may $12. 50 per 100 
The entire collection, 27 sorts, $19.00 

APRICOT—Dr. Regel, Dumorteri, Flava, Thunbergi and fine unnamed seedlings, 
very choice, in lots of 500, 1000 or larger lots for drift, mass, park or roadside 
planting at special prices. eumns 


Very fine hybridized seed from very best sorts. 100 seeds, $2.50; $5.00; $10.00. 
All should give very = new ones. 


ta 


July and 


al Offers—Our Choice—All Fine 
1 each Apricot, o Regal, —- PL  vac5s db dscccege.s +20 
1 each Aureole. Dumorterl, CE ts. 6 «sn 6AM dihiee ane wee 1.00 
6 old sorts and 1 aaa $2.25; " oe $2.50 


6 old sorte, and 6 new, named ...........ccccccees for $6.00 
OI die or anced 60 00.0 eres’ $5.00; ig i $10.00 


A visit to our farm when flowers are in bloom will surprise all amateurs. 
Best dates July 25th to August 5th. 
OUR TERMS are cash with order, small orders by mail postage free. 
Very fine Iris, Gladioli, Lilies, Dahlias, etc. 


C. BETSCHER, 447 E. 3rd Street, Dover, Ohio 
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Partial List Distributors of 








MORE 








(and less water) 


in each pound 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


HUMUS 


ATLANTA: _ Evans ImplementCo. Florida Humus is thoroughly air-dried 
AUBURN, N.Y.: George J. Nicht 

AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries before packing. About half its natural 
BAL TUMORS: moisture content is removed. As a re- 


BINGHAMTON: 


E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
A. L. Davis’ Son 


sult, it is more economical to ship, and 


BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed Co. when you buy by the pound you get 
BRISTOL, VA.: 
‘Wood-Howell Nurseries ”0re humus and less water for your 
CINCINNATI: money. . . . In your soil, however, 


J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 


Florida Humus absorbs and holds 


a - Sidney > ym 

DETROIT: erminal Sales Corp. ; : s 
LAKEVILLE: Community Service Ine,  m0isture like a sponge, keeping plants 
LOS ANGELES: fresh and green in dry weather. It is 


LOUISVILLE: 
MANCHESTER, N. H 


NEW HAVEN: The Frank S. Platt Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island and 

New Jersey): Stumpp & Walter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURG: 


Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
Bunton Seed Co. 


John B. Varick Co. 


Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 


PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 


rich in nitrogen. Its acidity is just right 
for most plants and grasses. Write to- 
day for new booklet, Nature’s Store- 
house of Fertility. Address Florida 
Humus Co., Sales Department, 141-R 


PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 

ROCHESTER: ae @ Vick, Inc. 
STAMFORD, CON 

Suse & Walter Co. 

ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 


ST. PETERSBURG: FLA.: 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


WATERBURY: 
WORCESTER, MASS.: 


Soule’s Gladiolus Garden lit U Mw U my 
Balderson Co., Inc. 
H. S. Coe & Co. 

Ross Bros Co. 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
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FAMOUS {.: QUALITY 





makes lawns and 
gardens THRIVE 


Use Léma and in a short time 
your lawn will become a sturdy, 
thick carpet of emerald-green.. . 
your flowers will be more beauti- 
ful and longer-lasting . . . your 
vegetables will be meatier and 
more flavorful... your fruit trees 
will yield more abundantly 
...and your shade trees will be 
healthier and more handsome. 


Gardeners who know formulas 
Choose LOMA 


The Léma formula is the 
result of scientific recommen- 
dations of 26 leading and 
unbiased Agronomists, Horticul- 
turists and Pomologists con- 
nected with the Federal and 
State Governments and Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

Léma serves an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose than the usual 
fertilizer manufactured for ordi- 
nary field crops. It is adapted 
specifically for quick-growing 
plants—and, therefore, is ideal 
for lawns, flowers, shrubbery, 
vegetables, trees and greenhouses. 


Though Léma works quickly 
it is not a stimulant—but a bal- 
anced ration with sustained food 
value—the elements of which 
become progressively available as 
time passes. That’s one reason 
Léma is so efficient and economi- 
cal. Clean. Odorless. Easy to 
handle. And available in con- 
venient packages from | Ib. cans 
to 100 Ib. bags. 


For sale by leading hardware, 
seed and department stores. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
(Léma Division) 
61 Broadway, New York City 


For Everything 
Green That Grows oe 


odes 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Cover Illustration: Catkins of Black Birch. 
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Garden Work for Late March 


; TE 


LAWNS should be fertilized before the grass starts to grow. 


SEASONS vary in different sections, but it is always safe to start 
sowing flower seeds when the trees are in bud, wherever one may be. 

IT IS not too late to sow in boxes of earth indoors such vegetable seeds 
as tomatoes, peppers, cabbages, cauliflower and Brussels sprouts. 

IT IS well to make new lawns as early in the season as possible. When 
grass is started late, it seldom thrives well. 

THIN out and separate the seedlings in coldframes so that they will 
have room enough to develop. 

GIVE the asparagus bed an early dressing of well decayed manure or 
bone meal when the ground is dry enough to walk on. 


REMEMBER that the soil is not ready to be worked until it will just 


crumble when squeezed in the hand and not remain in a moist mass. © 


USE EARLY varieties for the earliest radish crop. They may be used 
to mark the rows for other vegetables. 

SET OUT dahlia roots when danger of frost has passed. There 
need be no haste about starting dahlias, however. 


MOST of the annual flowers may also be grown from seeds sown 
indoors now; but if a coldframe is available, it may be used instead 
for all kinds of seeds. 

GLADIOLUS corms may be planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked but there should be successive plantings into June to give a 
long season. 

HEDGES made of Japanese privet should be trimmed before they start 
to grow. If they have been badly injured by storms or cold weather 
they should be cut back very hard. 


_ ROSES should be set out promptly wherever Spring weather has come. 


It is much better to uses dormant roses than to rely on potted roses 
later in the season. 


PERENNIALS should be divided in the Spring as soon as they can be 
readily handled. It is particularly necessary to divide hardy chrysan- 
themums every season. 


UNCOVER the perennial beds and the strawberry beds gradually. 
If any of the strawberry plants have been partly heaved out by the 
frost, press them back into place with the foot. 


AS SOON as planting conditions are right, sow the following vege- 
tables outside where they are to grow: Peas, parsnips, spinach, 
beets, carrots, lettuce, parsley, radish and salsify. 
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ESTATE SPRAYER 


A compact, efficient power sprayer— 
small enough to be readily moved by 
one man, yet big enough for most 
estate, golf course, nursery and 
cemetery work. High pressure pro- 
duces a fine misty spray that gives 
greater efficiency with less material 
in less time. Perfect balance and 
pneumatic tires make it easy to han- 
dle over lawns and flower beds with- 


out damage. 


Pump and engine of 


finest construction for trouble-free 
operation and long life. 


Write for our special Sprayer Folder 





CnclreMitugp 











HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 


1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 


Rhododendron 

Kalmia 

Azaleas 

Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Water Worn Stones 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


CALLICOON 


NEW YORK 












» 
5 “Hundredth 





A symposium of 
lov ss! 


Shakespeare's 


PANSIES 


Simple, quaint and colorful—this lovely 
rediscovered strain of Pansies is prac- 
tically identical with that grown in 
Shakespeare's time. Easily grown, pro- 
fuse and long-blooming; suitable for any 
location in garden. Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. 
$1.25. Order now. 


GARDEN BOOK 
FREE—The most interesting catalog 
of quality Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Gar- 
dening Helps in Dreer history! Many 
= flowers and “Anniversary Special” 
values. . 


HENRY A. DREER 


280 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





B hes. International Flower Show in New York City opened den such as could be found in England in the reigns of Queen 


at the Grand Central Palace on Monday, March 14, for a 
week of brilliance and beauty. Because this is the silver jubilee, 


Unique Exhibits at the 
Flower Shows This Year 


square feet. They form the central group of 18 floral and rock 


unusual efforts have been made 
to create an exceptional exhibit. 
The lower hall has been made 
marvelously attractive with five 
entries of large gardens, each 
covering approximately 1,200 


gardens on the main floor. 


It is not possible to describe many of the gardens in this 
issue of Horticulture, which is being printed on the opening 
day of the show, but a word may be said about the garden of 
Stumpp & Walter, which was ready early. This garden is en- 
closed by a low brick wall with an old-fashioned wooden 
gate. Dogwoods and white birches stand at each side of the 
entrance, offering an ideal setting for a wealth of ground 


covers, including Chrysogonum 
virginianum with bright yellow 
flowers, Doronicum clusi and 
Epimedium macranthum niveum. 

Through this shaded, delight- 
ful entrance one steps up into a 
gorgeous formal planting of tu- 
lips, stone and grass paths mak- 
ing every bed accessible. Among 
the numerous varieties of tulips 
displayed, the white variety Gla- 
cier is outstanding, surrounded by 
Tantalus, Dido, King George, 
Cherbourg, Garibaldi and many 
others. 

In the center of the formal 
tulip garden is grouped a solid 
planting of English wallflowers. 
Proceeding through this area of 
the garden, the visitor steps up 
into an outdoor living room, the 
floor of old brick framed with the 
gray and silver note of santolina, 
with overhanging dogwoods, 
among which rhododendrons and 
primroses, aubretias and arabis 
vie with each other. In the rear 
garden wall will be found an old- 
fashioned door with a circular 
iron grill design. 


"Knot" Garden Exhibit 


S USUAL, the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden has put on an 
educational exhibit. This time it 
is an old-fashioned “‘knot’’ gar- 


Elizabeth and James I. The design was suggested by the 
“knot” garden still maintained at Hampton Court. It may be 


that the term “‘knot’’ is confus- 
ing, as it means to the modern 
mind a loop drawn tightly to- 
gether. When applied to old 
gardens, however, it means an 
arrangement of lines crossing 


and recrossing. In these old-fashioned gardens, the intricate 


patterns of the gardens were formed either of non-living 


A sculptured snow boy in the Boston flower show. 









































materials such as wood, lead, brick, tile and sheep shank 
bones, or of living plants low by nature or from shearing. 
More than 70 different kinds of herbs are to be found in the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden exhibit. They include germanda, 
commonly used in olden times as a strewing herb and also as 
a remedy for gout; thyme, a culinary herb and also used in 
medicine; sweet flag, used for strewing, for medicine and 


perfumery; wormwood, used for 
strewing, for love charms, medi- 
cine and so forth; ten varieties of 
mint, the uses of which in flavor- 
ing and in medicine are even to- 
day well known; rue (Ruta 
graveolens), which was reputed 
to ward off many kinds of ills, 
and lavender (Lavandula spica), 
still used in medicine and in 
perfumery and formerly as a 
condiment and in making con- 
serves. 


"The Garden of Tomorrow" 


HE finishing touches have 

been put on the show in Bos- 
ton as this issue of Horticulture 
goes to press, and great interest is 
being shown in ‘“‘the Garden of 
Tomorrow,” one of the impor- 
tant features and one which will 
occupy a large part of Grand 
Hall. This garden and the house 
to which it is attached is not 
modernistic in the sense of being 
extreme in its revolutionary tend- 
encies. Nevertheless, it marks a 
distinct change from the type 
which has prevailed for the last 
half century. 

A great amount of work has 
been required to build a hillside 
over the stage and to plant it with 
mountain laurel and azaleas, but 
this work has been accomplished 
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with surprising success. The stream which tumbles down the 
hillside is remarkably naturalistic, suggesting bits of scenery 
which actually exist in the Berkshire hills of western Massa- 
chusetts. Gratifying success has been achieved, too, in forcing 
wild flowers for the dell, at the foot of the hillside, through 
which a little brook flows placidly. 

All the other halls are already filled with charming ex- 
hibits, including a collection of eighteenth century gardens 
with summer-houses set up by the garden clubs and an inter- 
esting old-fashioned village smithy in a typical country 
environment. 

Art is having its place in this show for the first time. An 
exhibit of carefully selected paintings showing flowers and 
gardens is located on the second floor. Here, too, is an excellent 
display of modern garden sculpture. 


Australia's National Flower in Philadelphia 

HE Philadelphia show, which will open in the Commer- 

cial Museum, March 21, will have a new feature this year 
in the form of competitive exhibits of hardy primroses, which 
are not often seen at flower shows. The famous Widener 
acacias will have a prominent place in the exhibition as in past 
years. The acacia is Australia’s national flower, where it is 
known as the ‘‘wattle.’’ Every year ‘““Wattle Day”’ is observed 
as a holiday in all of Australia’s states. It is to Australia what 
Arbor Day is to us—an occasion for fresh planting. Seeds are 
distributed, and children are taught to ‘‘wattle’’ or weave 
baskets and other essential containers. The ‘‘wattle”’ is revered 
in Australia, and many beautiful articles carry the flower in 
their design. Australians often wear a sprig of acacia in their 
buttonholes and present bouquets of the flowers to their 
friends, as it is considered a symbol of friendship. Knowledge 
of the acacia tree, however, goes back to Biblical times. This 
tree is supposed to be ‘“‘the Shitta’’ referred to in the Old 
Testament. Translated, it is supposed to mean “‘incorrupt- 
ible wood.” In the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, it is recorded 
that the Ark of the Lord was made of shittim-wood, overlaid 
within and without with pure gold. Last year, the famous 
acacia collection of Joseph E. Widener was awarded a $1,000 
prize. At this year’s show, special emphasis will be placed on 
roses, with a large exhibit of the new Queen Mary. Alto- 
gether, about $30,000 will be awarded in prizes. 


A Show Run Wholly by Women 


S USUAL, the show in Chicago will be held on the Navy. 


Pier. This show is unique inasmuch as it is managed 
wholly by federated garden clubs—The Garden Club of IIli- 
nois. It also is the only large Spring show in the country 
managed entirely by women. This year’s show will! be the 
twelfth and will open on April 2, continuing until the 10th. 
Mrs. O. W. Dynes, president of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, is chairman of the committee in charge of the 
show. It is expected that at least 120 garden clubs will 
participate. 

The central idea of this year’s exhibition will be “‘Gardens 
From Maine to California.’’ A California patio will greet 
visitors as they enter the Pier, and as they pass through the 
building they will find a Colorado ranch house, a Louisiana 
home, a set of doorways aspired by Williamsburg, Va., a 
Pennsylvania house and a typical New England home in the 
colonial manner. 


National Show ir Toronto 

HE National Show of the Society of American Florists 

and Ornamental Horticulturists, which opens in Toronto, 
Ontario, March 24, was forecasted rather fully in the issue of 
March 1. This will be a nine-day show, and at the same time 
the society will have its annual meeting. Several persons of 
prominence will be present at this show, among them Honor- 
able Albert Matthews, Lieutenant Governor of Canada. The 
national show is a peripatetic one, and the city where it will 
be held in 1939 has not yet been selected. 
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American Rock Garden Society 

The American Rock Garden Society will hold its annual 
meeting on May 6 and 7 at Old Point Comfort, Va., with 
headquarters at the Hotel Chamberlin. The tentative program 
provides for a business meeting at 3:30 on the afternoon of 
May 6, followed by tea and a social hour. Dr. Hugh Findlay 
of Columbia University will be the speaker at the dinner, 
which will be served at 7:00 the same evening. 

A trip to Williamsburg will occupy the daylight hours on 
Saturday, May 7. Following dinner at 7:30 in the evening, 
at the hotel in Old Point Comfort, Mrs. James G. K. Mc- 
Clure, Jr., of Fairview, N. C., will give a lecture on ‘‘Native 
Plants of the North Carolina Mountains Suitable for Natu- 
ralization.’’ The lecture will be illustrated by the famous 
French Broad River Garden Club slides. 


No Free Seeds From Washington 


The Department of Agriculture in Washington reports that 
the annual flow of ‘“‘free seed”’ letters is beginning again. For 
15 years the department has been trying to convince 130,- 
000,000 people that it has no free seeds or plants. Yet each 
year, as Spring approaches, thousands of requests pour in from 
farms, suburbs and penthouses. And all the writers of these 
letters meet disappointment. Years ago—previous to 1923— 
there was an annual appropriation for free seeds for Congres- 
sional distribution through the Department of Agriculture. 
But in 1923 the government decided to discontinue the distri- 
bution of this great quantity of seed, since it was only com- 
mercial garden seed such as could be bought from any good 
seed house and did not necessarily represent varieties better 
than those in common use. 


International Horticultural Congress 

The twelfth International Horticultural Congress, the first 
to be held in Germany, will meet in Berlin from August 12 to 
17 this year. Registrations for participation have already been 
made by 2,000 persons from 40 countries. The great congress 
is to be divided into 20 sections and the foremost experts of 
the world will discuss the problems in connection with the 
growing, distribution and economy of plants before each 
group. Persons attending the congress are also invited to view 
the Reich Garden Show in Essen (Rhur), where a survey may 
be made of the practices of German horticulture. The Reich 
show will be open from the end of April to the end of 
October. 


Coming Garden Week in Virginia 

Garden Week in Virginia, sponsored each year by the Gar- 
den Club of Virginia, will be observed April 25 to 30 inclu- 
sive. During this week famous gardens and homes throughout 
the state will be open to visitors. Virginia contains many fine 
historic gardens, as well as modern gardens of note. As most 
of these gardens are open to the public only during this week, 
and as the dates are set to coincide with the height of Spring 
bloom, the visitor is offered a rare opportunity. A list of the 
gardens and homes to be open during this week may be 
obtained from the Garden Club of Virginia, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. 


Flower Show in Ghent, Belgium 

‘“Floralies,”” the famous flower show which is held every 
five years in Ghent, Belgium, will open on April 14 and con- 
tinue through April 24. The show this year will be two days 
longer than in former years, due to the influx of visitors which 
is expected from all over the world. The first show was organ- 
ized in 1809 by the Royal Botanical Society of Ghent, and 
since that date has continually grown in size and reputation. 
It began with only 49 plants, and now tens of thousands are 
included in the exhibits which occupy an area of over seven 
and one-half acres. 

















Petunias On Trial—Verdict Rendered 


Some kinds found guilty of false pretense and some 
of making false claims—others highly commended 


sylvania State College, and the results have just been an- 

nounced. They are very interesting, revealing some facts 
which many amateurs suspected to exist but which needed 
careful tests to verify. The work was done by Earle I. Wilde, 
Clarence E. Hoxsie and Lotti Steinitz. 

Two hundred and forty-six samples, represent- 
ing most of the petunias listed in the catalogues, 
were included in the trials, being planted in blocks 
of 50. All were started from seeds sown in flats in 
the greenhouse on March 30 and 31. The seedlings 
were transplanted to other flats between April 23 
and 26 and finally landed in the field between June 
1 and 17. The late planting was unavoidable but 
slightly checked the young plants. The petunias 
were grown in a clay loam which had been well 
fertilized with manure. They were given additional 
feeding by means of a 4-12-14 commercial ferti- 
lizer mixed with humus. Two trowels of this mix- 
ture were worked into the soil where these plants 
were to grow, and the plants set by hand. 

Watering was done by overhead irrigation, and 
frequent hand cultivation kept the weeds in check. 
Careful color checks were made, but it was impos- 
sible to identify the heavier and more velvety colors 
by Ridgway’s Color Chart. Accordingly, these 
colors are approximate. 

The following varieties appeared to be identical: 
Flaming Velvet and Black Prince, Purple Robe and Amaranth 
Red, World Beauty and Pink Perfection, Columbia and The 
Art, Salmon Rose (Diener’s No. 27) and Salmon Beauty. 

Among the royal purple group there was a slight variation 
toward the red. Perhaps the clearest color was expressed by the 
variety Royal Purple. This, however, failed to clothe itself 


Pavivania trials were carried on all last Summer at Penn- 





Dainty Lady stood alone in the Pennsylvania trials as a 
fringed light yellow type. 


with sufficient foliage to cover the ground. Blue Bird, Alder- 
man and Violacea, for bedding, ranked in the order given. 
The variety Blue Bird grew taller, was more uniform as to 
color (a royal purple), and the blotched flowers were striking 
and outstanding, but, unfortunately, although large, only 20 
per cent of them were blotched and with no consistent patterns. 
Elk’s Pride Improved was a large-flowered variety with a 
“glory’’ type of flower and a uniform tone, the best in this 





The Martha Washington petunia is recommended as a bedding variety. 


color group. Inflata Sapphire was a most desirable small-flower 
variety attaining a height of 22 inches and producing an 
abundance of flowers one and one-quarter inches across. 

Among those listed as blue, none surpassed Chicago Blue 
for all-round performance. Blue Perfection and Blue Bee were 
close seconds and were a bit darker. 

Silver Blue was the outstanding light blue. The plant 
attained a height of 17 inches with flowers about two inches 
in diameter. The objection to this variety is that the flower 
fades to a washed-out color. 

Howard's Star Improved dominated its group. Fifty per 
cent of the plants produced starred flowers, and the plants 
were vigorous; a large percentage of the flowers were rich, 
velvety red in color. The dwarf strain failed to show dwarf- 
ness. Red Star, a dwarf variety, possessed the color of Rose of 
Heaven and was most acceptable. Cockatoo proved to be a 
great disappointment, as the size and color of the flowers was 
not uniform. 

The varieties Baby Violet and Senator are recommended to 
those who enjoy tints of light purple. 

Most pleasing among the velvety crimsons was Flaming 
Velvet, which could not be distinguished from Black Prince 
in growth or color. Crimson and Crimson Bedder were con- 
spicuous in the crimson class, each being extremely uniform 
in color and habit of growth. Plain-edged Kriemhild was 
similar to Balcony Queen in all characteristics except color, 
which was rich crimson. Burgundy was outstanding because 
of its unique garnet-red flowers. 

Dainty Lady stood alone as a fringed light-yellow type. 
Pale Sulphur-Yellow, an unfringed form, was about as 
effective. 

Noticeable among the bedding pinks was Celestial Rose 
Improved (German strain). The plants were all dwarf, com- 
pact, and well covered with intensely colored flowers. Rose of 
Heaven and Celestial Rose were nearly the same shade, differ- 
ing only in throat color. Luminosa, Fringed Rose, and Tyrian 
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Rose were the outstanding tall pink varieties. The colors, 
however, did not vary widely from Celestial Rose. 

Pride of Portland produced 60 per cent fringed flowers, and 
deserves first mention among the tall, large-flowered, fringed 
types. Gaiety was the best of the dwarf fringed, large-flow- 
ered group. Countess of Ellesmere was uniform in habit of 
growth but possessed a color which was more purple and 
therefore less desirable. 

Two outstanding brilliant pink, large-flowered types were 
Pink Glory and Pink Triumph. The color was about the 
same, but the amber-yellow or bluish throat of Pink Triumph 
was more attractive. 

The best bedding white varieties were Snow Queen and 
Snow Drift. White Cloud and Snowstorm Improved, both 
large-flowered types, were about equal in value. White 
Beauty, a fringed variety, merits its name. 

Most of the all-double mixtures were good, but Petunia 
maximum, double fringed, was best. This variety produced 
40 per cent doubles and 60 per cent semi-doubles, and attained 
a height of 26 inches. 

White Queen produced the purest (least colored) flowers, 
and was given preference over Snowball (Madonna). Both 
are excellent. 

Double Rosy Morn gave definite promise as a pot plant. It 


A Spider Lily Which 


OST of the hymenocallis species known to gardeners 
M are tender bulbous plants, commonly called spider 
lilies. One that is moderately hardy and an interesting 

subject for rock gardens and perennial borders is Hymenocallis 
occidentalis. Native to many sections of the South and as far 


Hymenocallis occidentahs is the long name for an excellent spider lily. 
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was dwarf in habit of growth, attaining a height of 18 inches. 

The giant forms were not satisfactory until late in Septem- 
ber, just before frost. All of the varieties made excellent 
specimens. Rheingold is a very worth-while white-flowered 
variety with a bright yellow center, but it is not a good bed- 
ding type. The finest veined type was Princess of Wuerttem- 
berg. The size of the flowers and the colors were very uniform. 
Among the dark red varieties, King Alphonso was best. 
Copper Red Light was a coppery rose, and very uniform. 

In general, the test indicated (1) that the miniature varie- 
ties are of little value in the garden; (2) that the variety 
Martha Washington is an excellent bedder and is to be pre- 
ferred to the ruffled type; (3) that the giants, as a group, are 
of little value as bedding plants and failed to grow vigorously 
until late in the Summer or early Fall, but that the individuals 
are enormous and exquisite in coloring; (4) that the per- 
centage of ruffled and fringed flowers rarely exceeds 75 per 
cent; (5) that too little difference exists in color between 
many varieties, even in throat color and markings, to justify 
the number of varieties in commerce; (6) that confusion 
exists in the classification as to habit of growth, particularly 
those in the groups of hybrids and hybrida nana compacta; 
and (7) that many of the varieties listed as ‘“‘improved’’ failed 
to show a uniform superiority. 


Thrives in the South 


north as Missouri and Indiana, it is usually found growing on 
shady hillsides, in moist meadows or along the banks of 
streams. In my Middle Tennessee garden it has safely with- 
stood temperatures as low as eight degrees below zero for a 
short period with no protection whatever, and it is entirely 
possible that it would prove hardy for many northern 
gardeners. 

The strap-like, glaucous leaves of H. occidentalis appear 
quite early in Spring and grow into attractive clumps of 
blades 12 to 18 or more inches tall. Flower scapes do not 
appear until mid-Summer. Fragile white “‘spidery’’ blooms, 
with membranous centers and graceful filaments, are borne 
usually in clusters of six on the scape. 

This spider lily tolerates a wide variety of soils and situa- 
tions. Although preferring shade and cool, moist woods earth 
with ample leaf mold, it will grow and bloom satisfactorily 
in full sunshine in a relatively dry garden soil. I have had sev- 
eral bulbs planted in such a location for a number of years. 
The heat and drought kill off the foliage by mid-July, but 
flower scapes spring up faithfully in late August, much in the 
manner of Hall’s amaryllis. Under good conditions, however, 
plants retain their leaves all Summer. 

Bulbs are usually obtainable from southern dealers in col- 
lected plant materials. Unfortunately, they are often dug up 
in full leaf, as collectors have trouble finding them in Winter. 
Bulbs an inch and a half in diameter will bloom, but they get 
considerably larger. Newly-set bulbs may require a year to 
become established before blooming. In this section we plant 
them at least six inches deep, and farther north deeper planting 
and a Winter mulch might be desirable. 


Nashville, Tenn. —Samuel Y. Caldwell. 


The Dianthus Rose Cushion 


HOSE who are looking for a splotch of color for the rock 

garden will find it in the new dianthus Rose Cushion. 
This is a dense, low-growing plant, entirely covered during 
May with an unbelievable number of rose-colored blooms. 
It is handsome all year and has the characteristic blue-green 
foliage of the dianthus family. As it develops it spreads 
evenly, as its name suggests, and makes a most attractive plant 
for the border as well as the rock garden. 


Danville, Ill. —Nell Jj. Yeomans. 
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1 RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














HILE in theory it may be correct to lay tubers of glox- 

inias right side up at planting time, it nevertheless is a 
good plan to behave a little carelessly in this respect. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is not always apparent to the unpractised eye 
which is the right side. Tuberous begonias are even more 
puzzling when the tubers are small. The note on page 71 of 
Horticulture for February 15 suggests potting the tubers right 
at the start, but a better plan is to place such tubers in a pan or 
box filled with peat or moss and wait until they show real 
growth before potting. They take up less room and one can 
give them the warmest place with less difficulty. 

Even if it is apparent which is top or base, I feel it is far 
better to lay them upside down because the moisture encour- 
ages the sprouts to start. With begonias even the expert can- 
not always be sure, and for this reason it is advisable to 
examine the tubers frequently to make sure all is well. 

With caladiums it is especially desirable to start the tubers 
wrong way up, because the base is very prone to rot even 
when great heat is given, and unless one can give caladiums a 
steady 90 degrees, it is unwise to try and start them before 
April. When June arrives, caladiums can be planted outdoors 
and in sheltered spots they will do well. But early in the sea- 
son, even with good heat, the tubers are safer laid upside down 
until the sprouts and roots begin to start, then they can be 
potted up. 

The roots of caladiums, like those of yellow callas, are 
produced on top of the bulbs. With gloxinias and begonias 
this is not the case, the roots being formed all around the sides 
and rounded base. If these tubers are kept late enough they 
will sprout naturally. Gloxinias often will show sprouts in 
February and some are so precocious that as soon as dried off 
in the Fall they start afresh, in which case it is just as well to 
pot them again and let them grow, as they will in an ordinary 
greenhouse, or even in a room, bloom in March or April. 

It is possible to have gloxinias in flower over a long season. 
I have had late Spring-sown seedlings flowering in October 
through to December. Summer-rooted leaf cuttings growing 
slowly all Winter have bloomed in March, while Febru- 
ary- and later-started tubers bloom from July to Fall. I 
hardly need state that whether the tubers of gloxinias or 
begonias are started in flats or pots, they should be frequently 
examined, for if left wrong way up for long the shoots will 
soon become leggy and crooked. In passing, I may say that I 
consider gloxinias much easier than tuberous begonias, as the 
latter are difficult to keep in good condition in the greenhouse 
during the hot weather. 


T CAN hardly be said, it seems to me, that Professor Allen 
upset accepted notions about daffodils as stated in the issue 
of February 15, because the professor admitted that the bulbs 
do best if planting is done before October 15, which is about 
the date that the bulbs become generally available. As to the 
production of new bulbs, it would need more than Professor 
Allen’s contentions to induce daffodil bulb producers to delay 
their plantings. It may be taken for granted that the bulb men 
at home and abroad have tested planting dates thoroughly 
during a long period of years and that they therefore know 
from experience what gives them the best results. 

As to lifting the bulbs, everyone who grows daffodils in the 
northern areas both East and West knows that the tops do 
not die down sufficiently to warrant lifting before mid-July, 
and that to move them earlier must of necessity weaken the 
blooming as well as growing qualities of the bulbs for the 
following season. It can be said, however, that daffodils if 
stored cool, will still be worth planting as late as mid-March. 


Some five or six years ago the late Dr. Griffith sent me several 
King Alfred bulbs in mid-March; planted outdoors, they 
bloomed in late May, rather dwarf but healthy. The follow- 
ing year they bloomed normally, showing some increase, and 
if anything were more vigorous than my own stocks. The 
bulbs have never been moved and last year those three bulbs 
had become a clump bearing a score of magnificent flowers. 


— the storage of dahlia roots and treating them 
with wax (Horticulture, February 15), it may be men- 
tioned that a new protective substance has been introduced for 
the purpose of treating bulbs, shrubs and rose bushes to pre- 
vent their drying out in storage or while in transit to distant 
points. This material is waterproof and airtight and is claimed 
to be superior to the waxing method now practiced by nur- 
serymen. The substance is a liquid and it dries quickly in the 
form of a hard film which, however, does not have to be 
removed, as both roots and shoots grow through it readily. 
From the description, the material is akin to cellophane, being 
made from some vegetable substance and quite harmless to 
plant roots or top growth. 





Gone With the Wind is the up-to-date name of a new decorative dahlia. 


OME members of the seed trade are very much up-to-date, 
as witness the introduction this year of two dahlia novel- 
ties bearing the popular names Gone With the Wind and 
Scarlett O’Hara. Although of the miniature type, they com- 
bine all of the features of the larger sorts with strong, stiff 
stems, erect blooms, good growing habits and robust bush 
growth which is insect-resistant. 

Gone With the Wind is of the miniature informal decora- 
tive type and is colored a pale yellow, shading deeper toward 
the center. A very full bloom, petals of which twist slightly, 
gives the flower a most graceful effect. 

Scarlett O'Hara is a cross between the miniature semi-cacius 
and the miniature pompon types. It is an orange-scarlet seed- 
ling of Baby Royal with similar formation, better habits 
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The blue daisy from South Africa may be grown successfully in 
the garden or in the house. 


and more robust bush growth and it is insect-resistant. It has 
long, wiry stems and is a prolific bloomer. 

I am told that Margaret Mitchell, author of ““Gone With 
the Wind,’’ has endorsed both of these varieties and has given 
permission to use the names given them. 


N UNUSUAL plant for indoor culture—in sections free 
of very severe frosts it doubtless can be grown outside— 
is Fatshedera lizei, which came into the United States in 1926 
through the medium of the Department of Agriculture. Its 
novelty lies in the fact that it is a hybrid of Fatsia japonica 
mosert and Hedera helix hibernica, or, to use popular names, 
the old castor oil plant and ivy. The former name of Fatsia 
japonica, which is the female parent, was aralia. I had been 
under the impression that the hybrid under notice was of 
Italian origin, but the National Horticultural Magazine re- 
ports that it was originated in France, it having first been 
recorded in 1912. It was then shown at 
Nantes by Lizei Brothers of that town and 
it gained a grand silver-gilt medal. 

I have grown this plant in the green- 
house for several years, and if not an excit- 
ing subject it is at least interesting and 
useful because it does not grow fast enough 
to become a problem as did the old Aralia 
japonica. Upright in growth, it is perfectly 
obvious that it is related to the ivy; many 
might assume that it is a tree type of ivy. 
It shows no inclination to make a bushy 
growth, and in the effort to make it branch, 
I have topped my plant several times, using 
the tops as cuttings inserted at the edge of 
the same plant. Each cutting has rooted 
without difficulty, but the original plant 
still maintains but two stems. After remov- 
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ing the tops, only one new growth has followed, but the 
topping has at least checked the plant from becoming too 
leggy, while the rooted cuttings around the edge of the pot 
serve to give a more or less bushy effect. 


WO fruits that seem to maintain their popularity for 

home gardeners are strawberries and raspberries. Strawber- 
ries, in particular, find favor with amateurs, probably because 
this fruit is never as satisfactory when purchased at the stores 
as when picked in the garden and eaten immediately. It seems to 
be a strange fact that strawberry varieties are finicky. Kinds 
which thrive in one section may be of little value in another. 
For that reason it is difficult to make any general recommen- 
dations; nevertheless, two fairly new kinds which have been 
developed under the direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have a sufficiently wide range to interest garden makers 
wherever they may be. These two are Fairfax and Dorsett, 
both of which have the size and quality which amateurs like. 
The matter of size may be judged from the accompanying 
illustration, showing three specimens of the Fairfax variety 
compared with a foot rule. 

Strawberries to be planted this year should be ordered at 
once and planting should be done as early as the ground can 
be worked. I have always advocated setting the crowns just 
even with the surface, which is the usual practice. Now, how- 
ever, some of the experts are saying that better results are ob- 
tained if the crowns are set a little below the surface. Perhaps 
some garden makers will experiment a little with this new 
method, which is supposed to prevent drying out while the 
plants are getting established. 


ELICIA amelloides is the name of the blue daisy or blue 

marguerite, which is known to old-time gardeners as 
Agathea ceelestis. It is a handsome South African plant, which 
must be grown under glass in the Winter in the North but 
which is hardy in the South. Even in the North, it should not 
be grown warm. It is, therefore, a particularly good plant for 
amateurs with conservatories or window gardens. The flowers 
are daisy-like and about an inch wide, the ray flowers being 
blue, while the disc flowers are yellow. Although it has not 
been experimented with very widely, I believe that this blue 
daisy can be grown successfully as a house plant, although it 
is often infested badly with white fly. Repeated sprayings will 
be necessary probably to protect plants grown in a living 
room. 

Several garden makers report that they have planted the 
felicia outside in Summer and that the plants have grown into 
large specimens covered with exquisite sky-blue flowers. It 
appears feasible to make cuttings in August from these Sum- 
mer plants, rooting them in sand. The plants need sun and a 
fairly low temperature. They are very thirsty, too, and bloom 
most freely if somewhat pot-bound. 
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Fairfax is a good new strawberry for home gardens. 


























Rex Begonias As an Expert Grows Them 


The little things which may mean the 
difference between success and failure 


house plant. Properly cared for under average conditions 

it will flourish and be a joy to grow. Little or no trouble 
will be experienced if these simple rules are followed: First, 
plenty of light, but not direct sunlight; second, an abundance 
of water, but not wet feet; third, an even temperature, 
between 60 and 70 degrees. Sudden changes will cause Rex 
begonias to go dormant. 

Begonias grow in their natural environment under trees in 
the more open woodlands where the sun penetrates to produce 
sufficient light for good ground-cover growth. Therefore it is 
best to place the plants in windows that do not face directly 
south. Although it is possible to accustom some Rex types to 
full sun during most of the year, early in the Spring there are 
unusually bright days which will cause sun spots on the 
leaves. If the plants are grown in east or west windows, 
care should be taken to draw the shades during the sunny 
hours. North windows make an ideal position for all Rex 
species. 

Never allow a begonia to wilt. It often takes several months 
for a plant to recover from a shock of wilting. Too little 
water will cause old leaves to turn brown on the edges, while 
too much water will turn the new leaves brown. Saucers filled 
with peat or sphagnum moss will help create humidity about 
the plant. Another method of supplying humidity is a shal- 
low pan of copper or galvanized metal, suitable for holding as 
many plants as one cares to grow on a stand or window ledge. 
If covered with pebbles, water can be kept at a level below 
the pot so that the plants will not have wet feet. When plants 
are grown in jardinieres, care should be taken that they do 
not fill with water. Rex begonias should be moist at all times. 

High temperatures are conducive to good growth but fresh 
air is essential. Humidity will not correct close atmosphere; 
open the windows in the begonia rooms a short period every 
bright day, care being taken that plants are not in a cold draft. 
Under variable temperatures the Rex types will gradually lose 
their leaves during the Winter, until there is nothing left but 
the rhizome, which is a storehouse for the leaves when Spring 
comes. Plants kept at an even temperature with ideal atmos- 
pheric conditions will remain healthy, developing new leaves 
as fast as the old ones die. 

Mature leaves are best for starting new plants. Put the leaf 
in a jar full of water in a shaded position where the tempera- 
ture is not less than 70 degrees. The center of the leaf will swell 
and rootlets begin to grow, developing a new plant in from 
six to eight weeks. The water should be changed every three 
days. When several leaves are showing, the new plant should 
be potted, using a soil mixture of one-third sand, one-third 
leaf mold, and one-third garden loam, with a sprinkling of 
bone meal. 

Soil conditions are best corrected before planting. Be on the 
safe side and sterilize with hot water. After the soil has been 
thoroughly prepared, pour boiling water over it and allow to 
stand until it has drained sufficiently to handle. Pot lightly 
and water well. In eight to ten weeks shift into the next size 
pot, using the same compost with the addition of a little well- 
rotted cow manure. In the Spring, leggy plants may be set 
deep in pots to encourage root growth up the stalk. When new 
roots are well established the old stump is cut off; repotting 
the plant with new roots, it will receive no setback. Large 
plants may be repotted at this time. Dry the plant off some- 
what, remove all loose soil and repot with fresh soil in the 
same or a smaller pot. The roots of plants reach to the sides of 
the pot, leaving a ball of soil in the center when too large a 
pot is used. 


|: IS commonly believed that the Rex begonia is not a good 






































Adrien Scmidt, an interesting begonia with mottled foliage. 


Many Rex varieties will form perfectly symmetrical speci- 
mens if the plants are turned every other week. Rex begonias 
do not like crowding; always give plenty of room for their 
natural development. Dwarf-growing types such as Lucille 
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Closson, Lucy Closson, Ella Marguerite, Barbara Berry, 
Illustrata and Erecta may be selected where space is limited. 
Medium varieties such as Chritien, Modesty, Spotswood, 
Rajah and Improved Modesty may be grown where rooms are 
not too spacious. Large rooms with big windows are the best 
places to grow the mammoth Rex begonias which take two or 
three square feet. Peter Pan, Guy Fewkes, Magnifica, Mikado, 
Adrien Schmidt, and Mountain Haze are a few of the most 
colorful. 

Begonias do not need repotting in the Fall unless the roots 
have pushed through the bottom of the pot. Feed with liquid 
fertilizer every two or three weeks. Bone meal is an ideal plant 
food for begonias. Add two teaspoonfuls to a quart of water 
and allow to stand a day or two. Water when the plant is 
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moist. Never fertilize when the plant is dry, as the feeding 
rootlets will take up too much of the nutrient solution, caus- 
ing injury to the plant cells. 

Most Rex begonias bloom in the Fall and Winter, adding 
to the charm and beauty with a range of colors through pinks, 
reds and white. Some have a honey-like fragrance. It is an old 
notion that the Rex species should not be allowed to flower, 
as it is supposed to take the strength from the plant and 
impair the growth of the new leaves. While this would seem 
the most logical explanation of disintegration in early Winter, 
actual facts show that begonias react because of changing tem- 
perature conditions rather than because of bud development. 

—Ernest K. Logee. 
Danielson, Conn. 


Starting the Garden in Boxes in the House 


is to use shallow boxes similar to those which the florists 

call flats. They are readily made from used boxes from 
the grocery store. They should be about two inches high and 
small enough so that they can be carried about readily. If long 
and narrow, they can be set on the window ledge, although 
square boxes are better in other ways. There is no necessity for 
very rich soil in which to start seeds. As a matter of fact, seeds 
will sprout in pure sand, although better soil is needed to 
nourish them later on. Ordinary garden soil or prepared soil 
from the florist will be satisfactory, but if that from the garden 
is heavy, a liberal amount of sand should be added. 

It is always well to sift garden soil to get rid of lumps and 
stones and to bake it in the oven for half an hour to destroy 
whatever insect pests or weed seeds it may contain. After the 
boxes have been filled, the earth may be firmed with a block of 
wood or half a brick. Then the furrows for the seeds may be 
made. A pointed stick is useful for this purpose, although 
some garden makers like to use a ruler, which can be pressed 
into the soil its entire length, making a perfectly straight fur- 
row of uniform depth. Such a furrow is needed only for fairly 
large seeds. 

Very small seeds, like those of some flowers, do not need to 
be buried at all. The way to handle them is to sprinkle them 
very lightly along a slight depression made with a ruler or a 
pointed stick, and then to cover them very lightly with sand 
or with pulverized peat moss or with some form of prepared 
humus. 

It is a safe plan to mark each row with a wooden label 
showing the name of the seeds and the date when they are 
sown. It is difficult to carry these points in one’s mind, and 
many plants are hard to identify when they first appear. 

Of course, it will be necessary to apply water to the boxes, 
and difficulty is sometimes experi- 
enced in doing this without washing 
out the seeds. There are two plans 
which may be followed. One is to 
set the box in the sink or the bath 
tub and allow the water to soak up 
from the bottom. This plan has its 
objectionable features, however, and 
it is better on the whole to water 
from the top. This can be done 
without washing out the seeds if a 
piece of tissue paper cut to the size 
of the box is placed over the soil, the 
water being applied with a syringe 
or with a watering pot having a fine 
nozzle. The water will quickly soak 
through the paper, which need not 
be removed, because it will disinte- 
grate so rapidly the seedlings will 
have no difficulty in pushing up. 


Tee simplest plan to follow when starting seeds indoors 





Seed boxes may be watered safely through thin sheets 
of tissue paper. 


The time-honored place to set the seed boxes is on the back 
of the stove in the kitchen, but any reasonably warm spot 
will answer. It has been found a good plan to cover the box 
with a pane of glass to keep in the moisture, but if this is done, 
the glass should always be kept elevated slightly at one end to 
admit air and prevent the damping-off of the seedlings. The 
time to put the boxes in the window is when the shoots begin 
to force their way to the light. Then they will need sun and, 
of course, they must be watered regularly, although the danger 
of getting the soil too wet is always to be guarded against. 

Some amateurs who make a point of starting many plants 
each season have arranged a special window with a wide ledge 
or shelves which will hold a series of boxes. When the plants 
are well up, it will be necessary to shift them to other boxes 
or to pots. The simplest and most satisfactory plan is to give 
them small pots, which can be set in flats and transferred to a 
coldframe a few weeks before danger of frost will be over. 
In the past, paper pots have been used. They have distinct 
advantages, because it is not necessary to disturb the roots 
when the time for planting out comes. The bottoms may be 
torn from the pots and the sides allowed to remain. They will 
make an excellent barrier against the encroachments of cut- 
worms. 

Some amateurs find the work of transplanting the small 
seedling rather difficult, especially when they come up very 
thickly. This would not happen if only the proper number of 
seeds were planted, but too thick planting is the fault of 
most beginners. It is all the more necessary to separate them, 
however, when they are growing quickly, because if they are 
crowded they are sure to become spindling and thriftless. A 
good way to prick them out is to use a pencil or a pointed 
stick. A forked stick will be found easier for the average ama- 
teur to handle. Care must be taken not to break off the roots, 
as the seedlings are usually very brit- 
tle. Oftentimes a second transfer is 
advisable, although not absolutely 
necessary. It should take place when 
the leaves again begin to touch. Al- 
though the soil in the flats in which 
seeds are started may be nothing but 
sand, it is exceedingly important 
that they do not dry out. 

Among the earliest vegetable seeds 
to plant indoors are those of toma- 
toes and peppers. The seeds of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers and Brussels 
sprouts may be planted later. In fact, 
they will usually make good plants 
if started in a coldframe. The flower 
seeds to start in boxes this month 
include asters, zinnias, Drummond’s 
phlox, salpiglossis, ageratum, stocks, 
salvias and pot marigolds. 
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Rock Gardens—Coming or Going? 


EAR EDITOR—An interesting observation in the Feb- 
ruary 15 issue of Horticulture mildly challenges the 
statement of a well-known florist of the far West, to the effect 
that rock gardens are going out of fashion and formal flower 
beds are in the ascendent. Passing over the fact that the chal- 
lenged authority is speaking from the vantage ground of sales 
statistics as a barometer of public sentiment, it would seem 
that the prophecy is largely a matter of terminology. 

If by being out of fashion we mean being out of the world, 
that is one thing, but if we mean that some innovation spon- 
sored by certain leaders is no longer yelped after by the pack 
in full cry, that is something else again. Likewise, do we mean 
by rock gardens not only the genuine collections of alpine and 
other rock plants strategically placed among rocks and ledges, 
but also all those pseudo affairs that followed in their train, 
excrescences upon front lawns, cairns in back yards, ordinary 
level loam hob-nailed with small, uniform, up-ended stones? 
Real rock gardens transcend fashion. They are of all time, 
since the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, but those assemblages 
of rocks, quarried stones with even the drill-marks shame- 
lessly in evidence, cement blocks, and mortar, planted with 
ordinary bedding plants and common annuals were born of a 
temporary fad and have gone the way of all fads. 

Add to this the fact that some who started with the ambi- 
tion to have a worthy rock garden, found the sustaining of it 
more exacting than they had anticipated and lapsed. 

All in all, in the widest use of the term “‘rock garden,” the 
mortality has been very great and there seems to be a return to 
sanity in the putting of petunias, nasturtiums, and so on, into 
the good earth of the traditional bed again. 

The successful onsweep of the American Rock Garden 
Society, gratifying as it is, must not be regarded as a gauge of 
the growth in popular favor of rock gardens, so much as the 
progress of a new organization making itself known. Its 
enrollment is precisely that, an enumeration or registering of 
those already committed to rock gardening, as fast as the aims 
of the society are unfolded by regional groups throughout the 
country. A few years hence, its membership as compared to 
the present number will serve as a measure of rock-garden 
popularity. 

One bit of concrete evidence. At the height of the rock- 
garden invasion, a stone rather spectacular in color and eccen- 
tric in markings disappeared from my wall, where it had 
reposed some years. Last Summer, after an absence of three 
years, it as suddenly appeared (overnight, literally) on the 
wall. This impels me to the conclusion that either rock gar- 
dens are going out of fashion or honesty is coming in. 

—Grace Ward Lofberg. 
Orange, Mass. 


Fall-Blooming of the Clematis 


ir EDITOR—The title above will, I hope, bring out 

from the acute readers of Horticulture the information I 
need to set my mind more or less at rest. At ‘“Breeze Hill,”’ 
Clematis paniculata has a high place. It covers an arch over the 
western access walk and is, of course, decoratively sweet and 
beautiful in the ordinary bloom time of C. paniculata. 

After the bloom is all done I keenly enjoy the development 
of the decorative seeds, which in the near-frosty days acquire 
the dainty touch of red which makes them particularly pleas- 
ing. But last fall I discovered that on top of the arch there was 
a crop of bloom. It was not a very profuse crop, but it was 
there, and it brought out the inquiry as to whether others 


have had a similar experience with this splendid gift from 
Japan. 

Ever since Mr. Spingarn spelled the word ‘‘clematis’’ for us, 
we have been having progressive satisfaction with this very 
lovely vine. ““Breeze Hill” has enjoyed notably many of the 
large-flowered kinds which used to seem impossible, and a few 
of them were even thrusting out an occasional bloom in Octo- 
ber. If ever a man has done a service to gardens in America it is 
Mr. Spingarn. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Removing Rose Mulches Early 


EAR EDITOR—Some time ago I saw an article about 

roses, in which you advised gardeners to remove Winter 

protection gradually and on cloudy days when there was little 
wind. 

I wish to take exception to this old theory. Roses at this 
time are completely dormant and no matter where you live, 
as soon as the Winter frost normally leaves the ground, the 
roses should be completely uncovered. In the latitude of 
Mentor, which is about the same as Massachusetts, this un- 
covering date is as soon after March 15 as possible. The roses 
at this time are completely dormant and any growth that 
comes will be hardened to hot suns and frosty nights. 

Plants thus uncovered will not advance as fast as the soft, 
tender growth that develops under a Winter mulch and which 
is usually lost or injured with a resultant shock. This method 
of early uncovering is practised in the nursery and customers 
who follow our instructions have never had bad results, even 
in the most difficult years when frosts have persisted late into 
the season. Try it on a few bushes and you will never go back 
to the old method. This subject is discussed in my article on 
Page 104 of the 1936 American Rose Annual. Points farther 
south will have their date governed by the date the Winter 
frosts leave the ground in their locality. 

—P. R. Bosley. 
Mentor, Ohio. 





Forcing Glory-of-the-Sun Bulbs 


ly EDITOR—Concerning the importation of 15,000 
bulbs of the Glory-of-the-Sun (Horticulture, February 
15) by the University of California, I am wondering how 
many of these bulbs or their progeny, other than seedlings, 
will be distributed. This bulb does little in the way of increas- 
ing by offsets, and one of the largest and most expert growers 
under glass, has said that after they reach blooming size the 
bulbs are not much use after three years. For this reason the 
commercial growers are constantly raising seedlings. Another 
advantage is that by raising seedlings it is possible to select 
different shades of blue as well as pure white. These, in due 
course, will doubtless breed true, so that eventually we will be 
able to buy bulbs of definite shades. My own experience with 
the leucocoryne is that the average run of bulbs sold give 
only a small percentage of flowers and that they do better in 
flats than in pots. My first 12 bulbs from California, the size 
of small peas, did not bloom, some did not even make growth; 
but, nevertheless, all increased in size. The following year, 
two bloomed, and when repotted last Fall there were 18, a 
gain of six in two seasons. This season, in a pan, the 18 have 
yielded only two flower stems, while a new dozen potted 
rather late have given no flowers. In a flat I have seen them 
producing much more freely with better stems and heavier 
trusses. Like freesias, they prefer very cool treatment. 


Hillsdale, N. J. —T. A. Weston. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1937-38 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.” 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1938 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1938. 


Against Parallel Gradation at Shows 


HE recent judging course in Boston, Mass., has brought to 

my attention the discussion upon different methods prac- 
tised such as the so-called parallel gradation (awful name!) as 
against the older method of awarding in such a way as to put 
each entry receiving an award definitely ahead of others such 
as first, second and third awards, and so on. My long experi- 
ence with shows, judging in the field (seedlings, and so on), 
garden contests and the like, has led to the conclusion that the 
parallel gradation type of judging is a bad thing in flower 
shows. 

The public comes to find out what the authorities consider 
the best in the class, what the next best is and so forth, 
whereas with the method where all entries rating between 
certain totals get A’s, others B’s, they sometimes see several 
blue ribbons and are mystified as to the reason for this state of 
affairs. Long experience tells that there are no two entries in a 
class of exactly equal value if the judges are skilled enough and 
willing enough to be thorough. 

There is some way of solving the problem satisfactorily 
and, considering that we are trying to set an increasingly high 
standard each year, the parallel method would bring us to a 
standstill. It seems a lazy judge’s way of doing, an excuse for 
not completing the job. In arrangement classes there is much 
more chance of two or more entries being of A value (we will 
say) than in the horticultural classes; but, just the same, there 
are endless ways of solving the close contest and, after all, in 
judging, the close contest is where the skill comes in on the 
part of the judges. You may say experience does it; but the 
skill is attained by the experience, so it amounts to the same 
thing. 

In judging seedlings for a society such as the American Iris 
Society, it might be wise to grade the varieties as A, B, C, and 
so on, because there is a wider scope than there is in one show; 
namely, growing ability in other localities, garden value, show 
value, many, many varied uses. We do not judge them alto- 
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gether ‘‘as is,’’ as we do show entries. Also, in a garden contest 
that goes on all Summer, perhaps where different sets of judges 
may be used during the contest, the A, B, C method is good. 
These grades are later averaged or the A’s may be finally 
judged, provided one or some of the judges have seen the gar- 
dens at each judging period. 

Out of these the old method can be resorted to and first, 
second, and so on, be awarded. Gardens being A all season 
would certainly be better than those that fell below at some 
judging period. I feel that in districts where the parallel type 
of judging is much used in shows the awarding of prizes or 
places is really never complete, and the education of all who 
either see the show or take a part in it, is half-baked. It is not 
a new idea at all and is a sort of back step. People who work 
in any definite line learn a set of these elementary ideas apply- 
ing to their line of work that keep cropping up and have to be 
educated away. 

Bad rules that have been discarded by wise old show com- 
mittees keep appearing in new schedules, and so it goes on. 
Several of them that sprout like weeds are: ““No judging— 
just popular vote.”” The popular vote should really only be 
used to show the voters how little they know compared with 
the authorities on the subject! Another, “No prizes at all— 
do not want to hurt people’s feelings.” 

Where then does education come in? The award is to adver- 
tise to the uninitiated what is the best. It is not the intrinsic 
value of the award, it is the fact that people are shown the 
values of the entries as compared with one another. Part of the 
good which shows do is to help teach sportsmanship. If they 
are fairly run and well judged, they do it to an astonishing 
degree. 

Children are brought up most wisely when they are put on 
their mettle. Exhibitors in flower shows, while they sometimes 
behave like children, are just as teachable, and treating them 
like morons will not further a show. On the contrary, it will 
disintegrate it. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
Sterlington, N. Y. 


Floating Gardens of Mexico City 


f Bu story of the Floating Gardens of Mexico City goes 
back a thousand years before the Spaniards came to Mexico 
and a band of Aztecs or other Indians came to a lake where 
other Indians who were hostile to them were living. They did 
not wish the intruders to remain among them, objected to 
them living on their land. But the new tribe saw a large island 
in the lake and decided to live on it and to make other islands 
about it. At first these new islands were so constructed that 
they floated about on the lake. Then trees were planted, their 
roots stretched down and secured the islands, so that they are 
now a garden spot in Mexico where many vegetables are 
grown—cabbages, Brussels sprouts, carrots and beets among 
others. 

They are also bright with flowers—violets, carnations, 
calendulas and pansies—and here and there on the banks one 
sees calla lilies growing. The Mexican girls fill the bottom 
of their boats with these and row about the canals selling 
them to the people in the larger boats. 

These islands are now not only a garden spot for the City 
of Mexico but also a resort in which to idle away a morning 
in large, flat-bottomed boats in which one is rowed through 
the many interesting canals. The islands occupy about five 
square miles and there are a few people living on the larger 
ones. Our kodaks were busy taking movement, color and 
plain black and whites. 

The tall hoejostle trees, like poplars, make a fine frame for 
the boats rowing back and forth through this labyrinth of 
canals. 

—M. R. Case. 
Mexico City. 
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The Varied Uses of a Coldframe 


O GARDEN maker who grows either vegetables or flow- 
ers can afford to be without a coldframe, which may be 
either elaborate or simple. In its primary form it consists sim- 
ply of four boards nailed together so as to form an open box, 
which is covered with a sash of glass. It is best to have the 
front lower than the back, so that the sash will slope towards 
the sun. The back wall should be a foot or more high, to 
allow space for the growing of tall plants. Regulation hotbed 
or coldframe sash is six by three feet, and most coldframes are 
made in this size or multiples of it. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why discarded window sash or double windows should 
not be used. Indeed, excellent results are obtained at very little 
cost by covering frames with glass substitutes, which are 
now on the market and have the advantage of being lighter 
to handle than glass-filled sash. 

Too much should not be expected of a coldframe. It will 
not take the place of a hotbed, but seeds may be sown in it 
three or four weeks before they could be safely planted out- 
side. This means a great saving of time later in the season. 
Some garden makers sow the seed directly in the soil on the 
bottom of the frame, while others prefer to use flats, which 
are merely shallow boxes, or paper pots. Pots made of peat 
moss are also on the market now, and there are special trans- 
planting pots through which the newly formed roots will 
actually grow. 

When these pots are used, the plants can be set into the 
ground without removing them. This means the saving of 
labor in transplanting, and obviates disturbing the roots. 
Plants handled in this way go on growing after they have been 
set in the open ground as though they had not been disturbed, 
and without wilting. Some garden makers use berry baskets 
for starting seeds in coldframes, and in this way transplant 
squashes, melons, pumpkins, tomatoes and even corn, without 
disturbance of the roots and without retarding growth. 

Coldframes are almost indispensable, too, when plants are 
being grown from seeds started in the house. A hardening 
process is needed before the plants go into the open garden. 
After they get so large that they are a nuisance in the house, 
the plants may be transferred to the coldframe, the glass being 
left off a longer period each day until finally it is discarded 
altogether. Then the plants will have been completely hard- 
ened off, and may go to their permanent quarters. 

Some garden makers like to grow melons or cucumbers in 
frames, letting the vines run over the sides when they get well 
started. Others prefer to keep the frames during the Summer 
for the growing of lettuce, which seems to thrive particularly 
well when sheltered from the wind. Lettuce can be watered 
more easily in a coldframe than in the open ground, and very 
rapid growth brought about. Still other amateurs, at least 
those who have a preference for flowers, use the coldframe in 
June and July for the starting of perennial flower seeds. It 
will be seen from all this that the coldframe, simple and 
inexpensive as it is, is an extremely useful adjunct to general 
garden operations. 


The Baron Solemacher Strawberry 


— my experience with the runnerless strawberry 
Baron Solemacher will interest other readers. This variety 
is quite superior to the Rugen, which I grew from seed a few 
years ago. Plants were grown in five-inch pots, and produced 
delicious berries in great abundance all through the season. 
The delicate flavor is comparable to that of the wild straw- 
berry, although the berries are much larger in size. This strain 
is easily raised from seed, and flowers within eight weeks after 
sowing. As it has no runners, gardeners looking for material 
to use in strawberry jars, small barrels and pots, will find this 
variety suitable. 


Western Springs, III. —Rose Vasumpaur. 
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THE PLANTING SEASON 


HAS ARRIVED 


Late March, April and May are months when Spring Planting 
is best done in New England. Spite of some pessimistic pre- 
dictions 1938 promises to be a great planting year. If you have 
any doubts on this point visit the great Boston Spring Flower 
Show opening in Mechanics Building at 2 P.M., March 17. 
We have splendid stocks of many of the best New, Rare and 
Unusual Hardy plants; included are the following: 


ROSES—both dwarfs, standards and climbers in 175 varie- 
ties, including many novelties. 
CLEMATIS—We have 20 varieties of these glorious climbers, 


the finest selection in New England. 


HARDY LILIUMS— in the best 50 varieties to plant at this 
season, also 75 varieties of seeds; many of these latter are 
of easy germination. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS AND ROCK PLANTS—These in- 


clude some splendid Novelties. 


SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS—Of these we have many 


unusual varieties not commonly offered. 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS, KALMIAS, PIERIS, 
AZALEAS, and other choice flowering shrubs; amongst 
the more unusual varieties are GORDONIA ALATA- 
MAHA, DAPHNE MEZEREUM ALBUM, CORNUS 
KOUSA CHINENSIS, BUDDLEIA CHARMING and 
other good things. 

We cordially invite an inspection of our stock. Catalogues free on request. 


Take note of our exhibit at the Boston Spring Flower Show; 
it will be located in the Balcony of Grand Hall. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 
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Helpful — 
Different— 


Heavily 
Illustrated — 


the 


Bay State Garden Book 
for 1938 


Free Copy to Readers of “Horticulture” 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


North Abington 
Mass. 


Framingham 
Mass. 

















Immediately. 


quantities of wonderful fruit. 










10,000 Nice Large Selected Roots 


now in storage for Spring sales in over 100 of the choicest new and 
standard kinds. Most of the world’s very finest varieties. Many of these 
roots will bloom this season. It is time to order right now. We Will Ship 


Brand’s Own Root French Lilacs 


in over 80 of the World’s most beautiful kinds. Both double and single, 
white, blue, red, purple, rose, pink, lavender, violet, etc. 


Brand’s New Dual Purpose Flowering Crabs 


Something entirely new. Beautiful ornamental Crabs, which bear great 


Write for FREE Spring Catalog describing these and 
many other new flowers, cherries, plums, pears and 
apples not found in the ordinary catalog. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


[14%] E Division St. Faribault, Minnesota 
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@ Spraying 
@ Tree Surgery 
@ Diagnosis 











Founder of Tree Surgery 
1846 1923 
JOHN DAVEY 


Reliable Care for Your Priceless Shade Trees 
@ Pruning 
@ Cabling 
@ Free Inspections 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
Branch offices with telephone in all communities 


DAVEY TREE enibintesi! 


@ Tree Moving 
@ Feeding 



























GARDENS GROW BETTER 


.... When you use this 
new measured fertilizer 


Here's an amazing new fertilizer 
that will help you get better results with 
flowers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. A measured beauty treatment that 

oes farther—costs less because you use 
ess. 


CHAR-GRO is a scientifically balanced 
plant food. It comes in clean, granular 
pellet form...is easy to handle... distrib- 
utes evenly... works itself into the soil 
and lodges in the root area where it is al- 
ways available for plant use. 


CHAR-GRO has a highly absorbent char- 
coal base that has no waste. No draining 
away of valuable nourishment...no odor 
...no weed seed. 


Try CHAR-GRO this Spring and notice 
the increased beauty it brings to your gar- 
den and lawn. You'll never go back to 
old-fashioned fertilizers. Get CHAR-GRO 
at your dealer in 5, 10, 25 
and 100 Ib. packages. 


MAKE THIS TEST 

at our expense. Let us send 
you a Free sample of CHAR- 
GRO-—sufficient for 25 pot- 
ted plants. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. =A: 


CHAR-GR 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-B John St., New York 


Please send me FREE SAMPLE 
of CHAR-GRO sufficient for 25 
potted plants. I enclose 10c to 
ome cost of packaging ani 
mailing. 

H-3 


ee re ee en - 














At the— 
Flower Show 


with its gorgeous blooms 
in many colors, we will 
havea foretaste of Spring, 
not so far away. 


You will want to see 
the Cherry Hill Rhodo- 
dendrons and Azaleas 
planted along a garden 
path and you may select 
the varieties for your own 
garden. 


At the nurseries too, 
you may select from a 


y || wealth of rare material— 


Magnolias, Lilacs, Yews, 
and Hemlock, many in 
unusual sizes. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 
MASSACHOU SETTS 
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The Rejuvenating of Arborvitae 


WO years ago, being faced with the problem of handling 

large, poorly shaped and overgrown arborvite used in 
connection with a foundation planting, I decided to try severe 
heading back and general pruning or shearing to see what the 
effect would be on these trees. At this time, the trees were 14 
feet high and having grown rapidly without any care, were 
loosely branched and anything but compact in their appear- 
ance. The tops were cut back six feet, that is, the top six feet 
of the plant were cut off. For this operation a saw was used. 

The rest of the branches were then headed in so that the 
resulting tree had a narrowly pyramidal appearance. This 
work was done during the month of March. The appearance 
then was rather straggly, since most of the foliage had been 
removed. The result of this operation, however, has been 
entirely successful. By the end of the Summer a new leader 
had been established on the tree, side shoots had developd as 
a result of the severe pruning, and the tree had a pleasing form 
and a much denser appearance than formerly. 

Last Spring I again headed the tree back, but only enough 
to thicken up the leader and side shoots. The result now is 
that the tree has a respectable appearance, and does what it 
was intended to do in the first place, make an accent plant. 

This method of caring for arborvitz, while it is drastic at 
first, will produce with a little care, shapely trees that can be 
grown as mates under desirable conditions. As a means of 
shearing, I have found that a sharp, heavy knife is the most 
convenient tool. 

A mulch of barnyard manure mixed with compost, and 
applied over the ground the latter part of March and early 
in April is very desirable, stimulating plant growth, conserv- 
ing moisture and maintaining a steady rate of growth through 
the growing season. In the case of open areas around the trunk 
of the tree, the lower branches having been killed off for any 
of several reasons, underplanting some desirable evergreen 
shrub is the best solution which I have found to relieve the 
unsightly appearance. I have used yews, junipers and some of 
the low forms of arborvitz in this way to give a pleasing 
dense effect. 

—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Growing Columbines From Seed 


QUILEGIA canadensis seed begins to ripen in late June 
and can be collected in quantity by the Fourth of July. 
The seed germinates without the aid of frost action. Fresh 
seed comes up in 14 days, while seed that has been stored over 
Winter takes a week longer to sprout. The seeds will germi- 
nate erratically on the surface of almost any moist medium 
or even in water, but it seems to be necessary to cover them 
with earth or sand to get uniform germination. 

Seed sown outdoors in May will flower twelve months 
later. The flowering season extends from the middle of May 
to the middle of July. This is the period of the longest days 
of the year. The size of the flowers varies continuously accord- 
ing to moisture and weather conditions. Development of the 
buds goes on with some regularity, but under varying weather 
conditions the flowers frequently open in bursts of bloom, as 
on sunny days after rain. 

In gardens this columbine is subject to the usual columbine 
ailments. I have found borers in wild plants in the woods, 
and they are probably also attacked by red spider. 

The species is one of the first to bloom. In my garden it 
usually flowers within a day or two of A. oxysepala. The date 
of the first bloom varies as much as two weeks from year to 
year; so one cannot tell the date by this flower. 

Unseasonably cold weather at the time the first buds are 
forming often results in arbortive blooms. These are about 
one-third inch across with the spurs much shortened and 
tucked up under the sepals. All the flower parts are present, 
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but the anthers have a waxy appearance and are probably 
sterile. One flower that I watched failed to set seed. 

A. canadensis blooms freely. In order to determine how 
many flowers a single plant would produce, I selected one of 
a group of seven collected plants that had been established in 
the garden several years. The buds were-picked off as soon as 
they showed color, and a count was kept of them. The plant 
had four flower stalks. Its blooming period extended from 
May 17 to July 12. During this time it produced 254 buds. 
The plant continued to produce buds two weeks after the 
other plants in the group ceased to flower. Removing the buds 
lengthened the blooming season and probably stimulated 
unusually heavy bloom. The plant may have benefited by 
this pruning process, because the next Spring it had seven 
flower stalks. 

A detail concerning A. canadensis that I have not seen men- 
tioned is that the stems of the individual flowers are unusually 
slender and wiry for a columbine. 

—VJack Ingold. 
Madison, Wis. 


Crocus Species for Early Flowers 


T SEEMS strange that comparatively few gardens contain 
the crocus species. Here they are usually the very earliest 
flowers to appear, except perhaps pussywillows—from a few 
days to two weeks or more ahead of snowdrops, Dutch cro- 
cuses and other early bloomers. When the first one opens, we 
have the great pleasure of knowing that from then until 
December, probably, the garden will never be without some 
flowers. And before that first blossom is open half an hour, 
the neighbor’s bees will have found it, and three or four of 
them will be trying to crawl into it at once, so that the earliest 
flowers are apt to be considerably mussed. 

The flowers of the crocus species are smaller than those of 
the Dutch varieties, but make up in number what they lack 
in size. They are also more slender and graceful. The narrow 
leaves, shining green with a light midrib, make pretty little 
grassy tufts. As the flower is raised above the ground by the 
perianth-tube, not a stem, the ovary is below the surface, out 
of sight, but when the seeds are nearly ripe, odd little seed 
pods, like inverted tops on slender stems, appear among the 
foliage, the walls so thin that the seeds within are plainly 
visible. Many of the species increase rapidly, both by seed and 
bulb, and have the delightful habit of popping up unexpect- 
edly in various places. 

Crocus tomasinianus, with slender, pale lavender flowers, is 
always the first to open of those we have. It is a race between 
C. susianus (Cloth of Gold) and the chrysanthus varieties to 
see which shall be next. C. susianus hugs the ground quite 
closely, but makes a cheerful spot of yellow in the sunshine, 
when the buds, well marked with brown on the outside, have 
opened. There are several chrysanthus varieties, from white to 
fairly deep yellow. C. chrysanthus E. A. Bowles is a very 
lovely soft yellow and fairly large. 

C. versicolor picturatus (Cloth of Silver) is white, the out- 
side of the petals feathered with purple. C. imperati, which 
many persons like best of the Spring-flowering species, is buff 
outside and rosy lilac within. Since it is supposed to be very 
early, I am wondering if the little patch to which I am look- 
ing forward in the Spring will depose ‘““Tommy”’ from his 
proud post of first flower of Spring. 

The beauty of many of these crocuses, like the Fall-bloom- 
ing varieties, is greatly enhanced by the color of the stigma, 
which is in many instances a very deep orange. A patch of 
any of them will last three or four weeks. They should have a 
well-drained and sunny spot, in fairly good soil, and should 
be planted about three inches deep and as much apart. They 
are very well suited to rock gardens but will do well in ordi- 
nary borders. 

—Rachel Caughey. 
Antrim, N. H. 












275 color pictures ! 


83 varieties of TULIP; 51 varieties of NARCISSUS; 25 varieties of 
LILY; 12 varieties of IRIS, and 60 of various other bulb varieties. 


Garven Bures In Cotor 


by J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton, & Daniel J. Foley 


Never before has such a collection of color pictures of bulbs been assem- 
bled in one low-priced volume, and no book so beautifully illustrated has 
ever been more fortunate in the practicality, authoritativeness, and 
brevity of its text. 


$3.50 


at all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








MORE THAN 1100 
ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


at reasonable prices 
are listed in our 1938 
free catalogue on 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries 
INCORPORATED 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 











Rare Evergreens 


Dignity and gracious living mark homes where 
evergreens abound. Their use imparts stability to 
new houses, and brings a sense of permanence to 
established residences. 


Upright Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata capitata), the 
Hedge Plant Supreme, is valuable for foundation groups, 
formal plantings, or single specimens. Hardy everywhere in 
America. 


Koster’s Blue Spruce has the genuine rich blue tone 
that everyone admires. Specimens (in varying sizes) grafted 
from selected trees available at very low prices. Now is the 
time to buy. 





Further information about B. & A. Evergreens will be found in our 
New Spring Catalogue 
The book has been completely revised; lists an extensive collection of Ever- 


greens, Rhododendrons, Flowering Shrubs, Roses and Perennials. A copy will be 
mailed on request to readers of Horticulture. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, New Jersey 








EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Ten Native Ferns of easiest culture from our shade beds. All prefer 
some shade. There are 39 varieties of Ferns growing in our shade 
beds under cultivation. 


10 Maidenhair Ferns ....... $1.50 10 Toothed Wood Fern ..... $1.50 
10 Ebony Spleenwort....... 2.00 10 Royal Fern ............. 2.00 
10 Maidenhair Spleenwort .. 2.00 10 Common Polypody ...... 1.50 
Se I Kb we ces ccccces 1.50 10 Christmas Fern ......... 1.50 
10 Leather Wood Fern ..... 1.50 10 Ostrich Fern ............ 2.00 
ee es so enews ewes wewekwienedncawe $15.00 
(Catalogue value $17.00) 
One-half the collection, 50 Ferns ................. eames «a a 
Se ie es BP ID. ooo oc occ ccc cc ccccecneeccnees 5.50 
Illustrated Catalogue of Ferns and Wild Flowers on Request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


NEWFIELDS ROAD Boxl44 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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DISTINCTIVE , 5 
ROCK PLANTS *°F 
ARABIS BILLARDEIRI ROSEA — Strik- 


ingly beautiful rose pink flowers on 10 inch stems 
above shiny green foliage. Ideal for the rock garden. 
Blooms in April and May. 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA — A new bell 
flower for the rock garden. Dark green foliage, low 
growing and somewhat spreading, 6 inches in 
height. In June, the blue star shaped flowers cover 
the plant. Every one admires this little gem. 
ERINUS ALPINUS—The handsome rosettes of 
foliage make this plant valuable in rock gardens 
or rock walls. In May and June a profusion of tiny 
purple flowers add to its charm. Height 6 inches. 
IBERIS JUCUNDA—A new plant for the rock 
garden. Spreading branches of steel blue foliage. 
The pretty pink flowers are abundant in late Spring 
and Summer. Height 6 inches. Very hardy and 
withstands heat well. 

VERIS—Ideal for the shady loca- 
tion. Neat dark green foliage. No other plant suit- 
able for the rock garden gives such a lavish display 
of colors. Flowers in shades of lilac, purple, buff, 
orange, salmon, yellow and rich reds; with dis- 
tinctive markings. Height 8 inches. 
Transplanted, field grown plants—Sure to 
bloom. Your choice: 5 for $1.00 postpaid 

(Catalog value $1.45). 
Write for Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








Unique 


SUMMER BULBS 


ISMENES (Peruvian Daffodils) 
Large, fragrant, Amaryllis-like 
white flowers with apple-green 
throat markings. 1% ft. 

Each 25c, doz. $2.50 


TIGRIDIAS (Mexican Shell- 
Flowers) 3-petaled, large flow- 
ers of different colors with 
marbled centers of contrasting 
colors. Mixed colors only. 2-2% 
ft. Each 15c, doz. $1.60, 100 $12 


Postpaid at Each Price 


Catalog Free either by mail or at Booths 
35-36 at Boston Flower Show. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before planting. This unfailing 
source of humus stores up moisture and promotes 
healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept, #4, 


ATTAIN Be RDO) ie bs re 0) Wi xt 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


1524-South Western Ave 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, ti Boston, Mass 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 
HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














HORTICULTURE 


Control of Algae in Pools 


N A recent issue of Horticulture, a correspondent mentioned 
the interesting discovery that copper metal in a watering 
flat will control the formation of alge, and inquired whether 
or not this metal would prove harmful to fish. If the amount 
of corrosion is sufficient to control the more hardy types of 
alge, the death of the fish will be inevitable, but in minute 
quantities fish will stand a little copper for a short time. How- 
ever, it is much too risky to leave them in any water where 
copper is present permanently. 

In this connection, the experience of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden might be helpful, since their outdoor pools cover 
several acres, and their indoor propagating tanks present quite 
an alge problem. They have found that permanganate of 
potash is a safer substance to use where the tanks are small and 
fish are present. Copper sulphate is cheaper, and in large pools 
where there are no fish, may be used more economically than 
the permanganate of potash. But in any case, where the ponds 
are bothered with strong algal growths like spirogyra or 
hydrodictyon, anything strong enough to kill them would 
kill all fish, both large and small. In fact, it even burns the 
water-lily leaves, if allowed to ripple up over them. 

The safest dosage of permanganate of potash is one tea- 
spoonful of saturated solution to a gallon of water. To make 
the saturated solution, put about one teaspoonful of the 
chemical in a quart of water and shake it. When the unab- 
sorbed substance sinks to the bottom, the solution on top is 
saturated, and one teaspoonful of it added to each gallon of 
water will control the slime alge very nicely, and only the 
very young fish will be injured. Baby fish should be removed 
for 24 hours after this treatment; but older, stronger fish will 
not suffer. 

In large, fishless ponds, where it is safe to use copper 
sulphate, a very simple method is to put a tablespoonful 
in a cheesecloth bag, tied with string on the end of a stick. 
Use the standard commercial grade, since too finely pulverized 
crystals dissolve too quickly. If the lilies have not yet grown 
to the surface of the water, drag the bag around the pool 
slowly once. If the lily leaves are already formed on the sur- 
face, dip the bag in at four-foot intervals, to avoid rippling 
water over the leaves. After 24 hours, the toxic effect will 
have worn off sufficiently for the water to support fish. During 
the growing season, when alge form, this same treatment 
may be repeated and the larger fish will probably survive, 
but baby fish are likely to be destroyed. 

—Ruth Layton. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
































Now is the Time! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot 
on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its 
beautiful blossoms and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year- 
round joy—Fruit trees, Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be 
sprayed Dormant. Consult us before it is too late. 


Our new labor saving tree moving equipment allows us to render a 
service which reduces cost as well as length of operation. 


CONSULT US —— NO OBLIGATION 


QUALITY EFFICIENCY ECONOMY 
WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Aspinwall 4204 
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For Thoce Whs Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 





WILD FLOWERS 


For the shady nook or woodland 


8 Closed Gentian ......... + -$.60 
(SE ee pe ree 60 
IE, cite eacneonnt en 60 
3 Roundlobe Hepatica ....... .60 
3 Southern Wild Ginger ...... 715 
$3 Trailing Arbutus, 2 year old 
Ds vade 46s ao aEeN 1.00 


These are a few of the hardy na- 
tive plants picked from our list of 
over two hundred. We, also, carry 
a large list of hardy evergreens, 
shrubs, trees, and perennials. 


Catalogue on Request 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 
Newmarket Road 


Exeter New Hampshire 















GARDEN BOOK 


“HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY” EDITION 
FRE E—the finest Dreer Catalog 
ever! Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Gor- 
geous new flowers, novelties, and all 
old favorites. Reasonable prices — 


as always; many “Anniversary Spe- 
cial’? values. Sent postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 
279 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARDY AZALEAS 


KAMPFERI Poukhanense Schlippen- 
bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Calendulacea, 
Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, Hick’s 
Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- 
sery Stock, Large Yews 12-15’ spread. 
Write for prices. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 

245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 











NEWEST KOREAN 
DISCOVERIES! 


All favorite “Mums” in FREE booklet. 
Special Offers save money. Send postal. 


HILLTOP NURSERIES 
HARTFORD, MICH. 


H10 








When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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LILY PAD FOUNTAIN 


For Your GARDEN POOL 


Made of heavy sheet lead with brass 
and copper fittings. 
Maximum dimension (across) 13 in. 
Removal of set screw in nozzle gives 
single jet instead of spray as shown. 
Price $11.50 Postpaid 
(East of Mississippi River) 


NAT HALL 


Designer and Fabricator of 
Lead Garden Accessories 


Ferry Road Annapolis, Md. 








5012 DIFFERENT 
FLOWER SEEDS 
DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATA- 
LOGUE ever published, it in- 
cludes many rare and uncommon 
seeds, Choice DELPHINIUM, 
LUPINES, LILIUMS, 
PRIMULAS, SHRUBS, 
HERBACEOUS and ALPINE 
PLANTS in great variety. 176 
Pages crammed with informa- 
tion, 24 Pages Coloured IIlus- 


trations. Free on application, 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
LONDON ROAD 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 














you will be amazed 

at the long flowering 
period, which extends 
from June to Septem- 
ber; at the freedom of 
bloom; at the great 
size of the flowers; at 
the brilliancy of the 
coloring. 


Our New Booklet 


describing and pictur- 
ing these Large-flower- 
ing varieties, with other 
popular sorts. Write at 
once for a free copy, 
asking for Booklet H. 


James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 











<@>PEATIMOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s F hs ane 1.50 
Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est. 1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 











E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 





HORTICULTURE 


Care of the Lawn in Spring 


gpm now say that lawns should be fed when the 
ground begins to thaw and before the grass has made any 
top growth. Then the soil will be porous, and the Spring 
rains will carry the plant food down to the grass roots, which 
have already become active, thus doing away with any neces- 
sity for artificial watering. It is best for the amateur to use a 
complete and balanced plant food, and its early use will tend 
to hasten root development, which is the best insurance against 
Summer injury. A generous root system is desirable, for it will 
have a wide area to draw on for moisture and food. 

If a high-grade plant food is used, four pounds will be 
about right for each 100 square feet of lawn surface. If the 
lawn is small, it is easily distributed by hand, but a simple 
fertilizer distributor is highly helpful when a large lawn area 
must be covered. 

Rolling will be the next step in preparing the lawn for 
Summer. It is a step, however, which must be taken with dis- 
cretion. The soil will be packed and damaged if the roller is 
used when the ground is too wet. On the other hand, it must 
still be a little soft or it cannot properly be evened off. 

Rolling is done to press back sods which have been partly 
heaved out of the ground as a result of alternate thawing and 
freezing in the course of Winter. It should not be expected, 
however, that rolling will fill up the holes which have been 
caused by persons walking on the grass when the ground was 
soft. It will be necessary to fill these holes with good loam, 
afterwards applying a little grass seed. Rolling is very useful 
in the Spring and is equally useful after feeding at any time, 
but otherwise it has but little value, and the roller should be 
put away after the Spring work has been finished. 

It may be that reseeding will be necessary, which fact will 
reveal itself as soon as the grass begins to grow. Reseeding 
should be used to cover bare and thin spots as soon as possible, 
using three or four pounds of grass seed for each 1,000 square 
feet of lawn surface. If the roller is used immediately after the 
grass seed has been applied, it will press the seed into the 
ground and hasten germination, something which is very de- 
sirable, inasmuch as the grass should get well started before 
warm weather comes. 


When Seeds Germinate Slowly 


ARDEN makers who are starting the new Russell lupins 
from seeds this year will find it important to clip the 
seeds or to file them to hasten germination. In a recent experi- 
ment, seeds treated in this way sprouted in one week, while 
those which were not clipped or filed remained for three weeks 
without showing signs of germination. 

It is a well-known fact, of course, that certain seeds must 
be clipped or softened by soaking if they are to germinate 
readily. As a rule, morning glory seeds, like the seeds of beets, 
respond readily if they are soaked 24 hours in warm water. It 
is a better plan, however, to cut into the seeds of the Japanese 
morning glories, which are now coming into favor. A sharp 
knife can be used to carefully cut through the heavy outer 
coat, perhaps three or four times. This is to be done on the 
convex surface. 

Moonflower seeds are very hard and will remain in the soil 
a long time without germinating unless cut into with clippers, 
knife or file. The seeds of the Japanese morning glories and 
the moonflowers may be started to advantage in the house this 
month. It is not necessary to start Heavenly Blue morning 
glories quite so soon, and morning glories of the ordinary type 
seem to give satisfactory results when planted where they are 
to grow after the weather gets warm. The cypress vine is 
another plant which needs to be started rather early indoors. 
Some gardeners say they get good results if they pound the soil 
above their morning glory seeds instead of soaking or cutting 


the seeds. 
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eh eB | Bie} 
TAKE THE 


GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING 


In ten minutes’ time, this easy-to-use kit 
will give you all essential soil informa- 
tion to help you lay out an intelligent fer- 
tilizing program this Spring. New larger 
model gives 20 individual tests for nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
This knowledge means more successful 
gardening, because it permits you to ad- 
just your soil to the specific needs of your 
plants and grasses. . . . Sold by leading 
seed houses. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
<2. TEST KIT 


Complete with instruc- 
tions and data on 


lant needs 
P $ he 


If your dealer does not 
carry it send $2-00 direct to 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 643, SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 


SPECIAL FUCHSIA OFFER 


Strong Young Plants 
CASCADE—Pink, finest new 












SE cneathcudeaarekes ’eeees $.50 
LEVERKUSEN—Rosy salmon 
OE Ee Ora ere 50 


AVIATOR—Long single white .. .25 
ROLLA—Most popular double 





white and light pink .......... 35 
CONSTANCE—Double blue 
ee ee 35 
MORNING MIST—Single brick 
Shee he dhe hsek baa keenes 35 
$2.20 
Above 6 Postpaid to you for ... 2.00 
If ordered singly add postage. 
Free colored illustrated catalog with each 
order. If no order placed remit 25c for 


catalog. 


FROM AMERICA’S FINEST FUCHSIAS 


BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL NURSERY 
1310 McGee Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to “Horticulture” readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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JAPANESE ANEMONES 





Marvelous display in 
September. Greatest 
show plant for large or 
small gardens. 


Colors: White or Pink 


Hardy 3-year old plants 
6 for $5.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 
Sherwood Island Lane 
Greens Farms Conn. 



















Waseinating, popu- 
lar. Tigerflowers 
always attract atten- 
tion. Brilliantly col- 
ored red, orange, 
yellow, pink, white 
blooms marked red, pur- 
ple or mahogany. Free- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is 
very interesting to watch the proces- 
sion of bloom with a new bud 
opening as each old flower 
fades. Easy to grow. SPE- 
CIAL: Guaranteed-to-bloom 
Bulbs, mixed colors (value 
10 for $i, post- 















319 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 





Rarest Flowering 


LBS 


Gloriosa, Evening Star, Zephy- 
| ranthes, Garden Amaryllis, 
| Milla biflora, Crinum, Acidan- 
| thera, Sky Flower, Summer 
| Hyacinth, Tigridia, Chlidan- 
| thus, Oxalis latifolia .. . with 
many others as unique. Inter- 
] esting catalog, unusual bulbs, 
|| Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 
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BISHOP RUSTIC BIRD-HOUSES 
FEEDERS — WILD BIRD CAKES 


No. 118 Bishop 
Suet Rack, of pine 
with hardwood 
dowels, stained 
brown. Complete 
with 2 Wild Bird 
Cakes, $2.00 post- 
paid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At Seed 
and Bird Stores 
or direct. 





Catalogue 


BISHOP 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


WELLES L. 


144 MURDOCK AVENUE 








isk your Seedsman for 


IMp4SOAP 
~_ASPRAY 


NON-POITISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Golor & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass 








HORTICULTURE 


Growing the English Primroses 


B Bn interest in primroses as hardy plants of Spring is in- 
creasing. The bog types are easy to grow in a soil always 
wet. The pclyanthus group makes company for daffodils in a 
border that is never really dry. Many of the true species are 
difficult of culture where the Summers are dry or the Winters 
wet. 

At present there is a demand for the English primrose, 
Primula vulgaris, also known as P. acaulis, the one species with 
each big flower on a separate stalk, more like a violet than the 
usual primula. The original color was yellow, but modern 
seedlings are even blue, red or white. These will come true 
from seed to a remarkable degree, and plants are offered, but 
of a dozen named sorts in English lists few are in this country. 
Double forms have long been known, and at least the double 
lavender and double white may be bought. 

Great was the interest among botanists and gardeners when 
another stemless species was found, in 1901, P. julie, in the 
Transcaucasus region. This species closely resembles the Eng- 
lish primrose, but the flowers are red and the leaves are covered 
with white down below. This seems to be a very sturdy 
species and very willing to grow where the soil is moist. Seed 
may be bought abroad, and plants are offered by some of our 
dealers. Now there are many hybrids between the English and 
the Julia species—vigorous, sturdy plants, covering much of 
the spectrum range. Some dealers, as in our Northwest, have a 
list of a dozen named sorts. 

These primroses must have continuous Summer moisture, 
however, or they die. Apparently wet, shady places are best, as 
under tall trees, spots inundated in Winter and always a little 
damp even in Summer, yet not true bog conditions. I have lost 
many plants because placed in positions too dry in Summer; 
now I am trying to discover if any place is too wet in Winter. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Good Primrose From China 


RIMULA chionantha is a beautiful primrose native to 

northern Yunnan in China and was introduced by the late 
George Forrest. Although it is a member of the difficult section 
nivalis, it is comparatively easy to grow and will succeed 
under the conditions which suit polyanthus. 

This charming primula was once mistaken for a narcissus 
by a visitor to my garden who was not familiar with it and 
truly, the long and shiny strap-shaped leaves and the cluster of 
lovely fragrant white flowers on a graceful stem might sug- 
gest a narcissus. It is one of the most fragrant of primulas. 

The stems and underside of the leaves are covered with 
yellow meal. P. chionantha comes readily from seed and the 
plants are very easily divided. In fact, they should be divided 
and reset fairly often. Nearly all primulas will live much 
longer if kept growing from fresh young divisions. This work 
is preferably done after flowering in Spring, although I have 
divided them in Autumn with excellent results. 

This primula varies and occasionally a form with beautiful 
lavender flowers will appear. This seems more difficult to keep 
than the type probably because it is rare and precious. 

In its native habitat P. chionantha grows along brook 
sides in the spongy vegetable soil, in the coarse herbage and 
among the roots of Rheum officinalis, the great decaying leaves 
of which enrich the ground with porous vegetable humus. 
While it is not recommended to plant the primula in the rhu- 
barb patch, it should be supplied with a soil rich in leaf mold, 
mixed with coarse grit or chips to assure drainage. 

—Betty Jane Hayward. 
Woodfords, Me. 


Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green; 
There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 
The New Jerusalem, 1601. 
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60th Anniversary Specials 


15 Native Ladyslippers ........ $3.00 

5 Oypripedium acaule 

5 Cypripedium pubescens 

5 Cypripedium spectabile 
10 Maidenhair Fern ........... 1.40 
10 Rusty Woodsia Fern ........ 1.40 
10 Jack-in-the-Pulpit .......... 1.40 
10 Wild Columbine ............ 1.40 
10 Anemone Pulsatilla ......... 1.40 


Postage Prepaid 
1938 Catalog on request 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FAR«s, INC. 
DEPT. H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 








Strawberries 


*g 1938 Berry Book, from 53 
-_— experience, tells how to 
grow and sell strawberries suc- 
cessfully. Describes best varie- 
ties like Premier, Catskill, Fair- 9% 
fax and Dorsett, also Mastodon (Isa 7 sk 
and the other Everbearers. Gem 
Helpful both to the experienced yy 
and beginners. Write today for 


Free Copy. < 
THE W.F. ALLEN COMPANY Bezan: 
324 Market St., Salisbury, Md. Py 



















SPRING SPECIAL 


We will ship, prepaid, 4 each gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled for $2.00. 


BAGDAD HALLOWE’EN 
BLUE ADMIRAL PELEGRINA 
CANBE PICARDY 
COM. KOEHL RED PHIPPS 


FATA MORGANA SALBACH’S PINK 
Extra Gratis—2 Jean Du Tailles 
Send for 1938 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 














DOG-O-WAY 








ORCHIDS 


New and interesting booklet on Culture 
together with listings and prices of available stock 
Beginners Collections With Cultural 
Directions and Recommendations 
Orchid plants suitable for growing in the Home. 
Greenhouse or Conservatory 
Descriptions of Plants and Flowers 
Over 1000 varieties listed with more than 
50 illustrations including color 
Supplies of all kinds for Orchid culture 
Price 50c to be refunded upon receipt of order 
LAGER & HURRELL 
“*The Oldest Established Orchid House in America” 
Tel. Summit 6-1792 Summit, New Jersey 





“LANDSCAPING THE SMALL HOME” 


Egbert Hans, landscape architect, gives many 
valuable pointers to the small home owner in 
his series of five articles which will appear 
in coming issues of the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, the first in March. Only one 
of many interesting features covering every 
phase of garden development and maintenance. 
25¢ a copy. Send for yours today—or better 
still, send in your 


Trial Subscription—7 Months for $1 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 6 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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More Bloom and Better Foliage on 


Azaleas, Hollies, etc. 
GREENLEAF COMPOUND 
A new formula acidifyi agent and soil corrector. 
Scientifically prepared. lly for use in lime- 
stone regions. cial to a great range of plants 
which prefer neutral to acid soils. Apply 2 Ibs. per 
<a. yd. A rv | surface. Packed in 50 Ib. bags. 50 
100 Ibs., $10. Freight shipment. 

fk po leaflet giving complete instructions. 
WESTCROFT GARDENS, GROSSE ILE, 


Special 
Window Flower Arrangements 
By Prominent Garden Club Members 


MICH. 





in 
GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY 
650 Madison Ave., at 60th St., N. Y. CO. 


March 13 . . March 20 


(PERENNIALS) 


NEWEST VARIETIES-OUR SPECIALTY 
Fruit trees—Shrubs—Roses 
Write for Free Catalog 


THE BARNES BROTHERS NURSERY CO. 
‘ Box 20, Yalesville, Conn. a 


LITHOSPERMUM 
HEAVENLY BLUE 
Evergreen alpine prostrate shrub, 
dark green foliage. Sky blue flowers 

Spring, again in Fall. 
50c each; 3 for $1.25, postpaid 
1988 Rare Plant Oatalog Ready 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


Kine RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 

Solapiitg, tapedomapedarionte 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Rees and Flowering Plants. 
.» Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- “CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, California 


Nursery VOLCK 
























Per 100 

Albany Ivy (New), dwarf ........ $25.00 
Germander, dwarf ............... 18.00 
Amur Privet, 18-24”, medium ..... 16.00 
Japanese Yew, 12-15”, medium .. . .125.00 
ese Elm, 18-24”, tall ......... 12.00 
Common Lilac, 18-24”, tall........ 20.00 
Rhamnus fr , 18-24”, tall .... 20.00 


(Express Oollect) 
Send for complete list including Vines, 
Ground Oowvers, Perennials and Herbs 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 


MONKSHOOD 
Aconitum Napellus, Sparks 


This tall perennial with rich dark blue, 
helmet-shaped flowers blooms in July. The 
loose, graceful spikes are effective in the 
garden, and lovely for cutting. Will not 
grow in a dry place but needs a cool, reten- 
tive soil and will stand part shade. 

5 plants $1.00 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 








If you intend to plant 


LILIES 


this Spring. If you want clean healthy 
bulbs, reasonably priced. 


Send for Our Price List 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
WETHERSFIELD CONN. 














GARDEN GUIDE 


The COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK that will 
make your Vegetable and Fruit Garden more 
profitable; your Flowers more interesting; your 
House more valuable. Also includes chapters on Can- 
ning and Preserving, Pruning, Fertilizers, Pests, Diseases, etc 
Handsome cover. 576 pages. 300 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 
postpaid. Over 100,000 sold. Our Book Catalog “D" FREE. 
A.T. DELA MARE CO. inc. 648 West 37th St. NEW YORK 











Fruit Trees and Ornamentals 


FRUIT TREES, SMALL FRUITS and 
ORNAMENTALS offered by Virginia's bo, 
est wers. Write today for a Free 

44 Page Planting Guide, listing more than 
800 varieties of plant material, including 
the outstanding new varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 
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Terrariums for the Home 
|B apnoea the last few years there has developed a wide- 


spread interest in the small terrarium as a gardening 
project in the home and in the schools. For every successful 
effort there probably have been several failures, due in most 
cases to too ambitious efforts without sufficient thought as to 
fundamental gardening principles. Yet success, of a sort, is 
within the reach of anyone who will give the matter reason- 
able attention. 

Whatever may be the contents of the terrarium, the first 
things to consider are soil and moisture. If sedums, semper- 
vivums or cacti are to be used, a light gravelly, pervious soil 
with little moisture is called for. If various types of mosses 
and small evergreen woodland plants are to be grown, more 
moisture is required and the soil should usually be a light leaf 
mold suitable for tender roots. This is true even though many 
varieties of woodland mosses, vines, small plants and trees are 
sometimes found growing in rather hard, dry soil. The best 
soil for such a terrarium is provided by removing with each 
plant a little section of the forest floor in which it is found. 
This as a rule contains very little solid earth, being made up 
mostly of decaying leaves and fine mold, so penetrated by 
the feeding rootlets of surrounding trees and bushes as to 
form a light, spongy medium which allows the circulation of 
moist air. 

Generally speaking, the best foundation upon which to 
place the soil and plants is a layer of sphagnum moss, moist 
but not too wet. This should be supplemented by drainage 
material. The only watering needed will be a very light spray 
or sprinkling that does not deeply penetrate the soil. The 
amount of ventilation needed will depend on temperature and 
sunlight. The best location for a terrarium is one in which 
there is not much sunlight with a temperature of 55 to 65 
degrees. Under such conditions a small opening (one-eighth 
of an inch) is all that is necessary for ventilation. 

Most people prefer a terrarium that has a distinctly green 
and ‘“‘woodsy”’ appearance. It is a mistake to begin with the 
rarer and more difficult specimens transplanted from the 
woodland. Some small greenhouse ferns, plants and vines, 
purchased from the florist or some other plant dealer, and 
combined with native mosses are likely to give better results 
than material from the wild. When the essentials of manage- 
ment have been learned, it is possible to introduce, one at a 
time, various little plants which may come to bloom, hold 
their beauty for a time and then give way to others. 

Very attractive arrangements have been made by massing 
together a number of plants like club mosses, ebony and 
maidenhair spleenwort ferns, checkerberry, rattlesnake plan- 
tain, partridge-berry and seedling evergreen trees. Even in this 
crowded condition it is possible to preserve their freshness and 
charm throughout the Winter months by packing their roots 
in moist sphagnum moss, light leaf mold and sand. This is 
more properly classified as a ‘plant arrangement’’ than as a 
terrarium. 

A real terrarium, then, consists of growing plants, suitably 
assembled in a proper habitat, and preferably combined with 
inert material, such as mossy rocks and portions of decaying 
wood, to simulate a possible natural situation. It is not desir- 
able to attempt to combine such things as pitcher plants and 
sun dew with plants that grow in drier soils unless the ter- 
rarium is large enough to allow the creation of distinctly 
different soil conditions. The same objection exists as to intro- 
ducing an artificial pool in a small terrarium. The moisture is 
rapidly absorbed into the surrounding soil and the situation 
becomes too wet for most plants. 

Where the soil has been given greater depth to create a slope 
to lower levels, the unsightly appearance of the earth showing 
through the glass may be eliminated by lining the space next 
to the glass with sheets of thin moss such as grows at the base 
of old trees or on moist rocks. This will remain green for a 
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KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymer . 

Low Prices - Easy Terns 
American Farm Machine Co. RX: 44 
1084 33rd Ave. S.E. Minneapoils, Minn, == 


Seeds of Alpine Flowers 


many rare, from Florealp Garden 
(5,000 feet altitude) in Switzer- 
land. 










Ask list from 


J. M. AUBERT 


11 RUE TRONCHET PARIS 











Guaranteed to Bloom 
Hardy Field-Grown 2 Yr. 


PERENNIALS and 
ROCK-GARDEN PLANTS 


all kinds $1 dozen up—list free 


BOWIE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
1513 W. Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CACTUS SEED 


Surprise packet mixed cactus 25c 
with culture directions and my illus- 
trated list of 600 kinds. 5 packets 
all different $1.00. 


R. W. KELLY, 2410 LA ROSA DRIVE 
DEPT. H, EL. MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


“A Little Book about ROSES” 


A different kind of Catalog (35th Annual Issue), 
written by men who have spent their lives with 
Roses and Peonies. Shows in natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and the cream 
of the standard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
ing, etc. Write for your copy——-FREE, except those 
West of Mississippi River remit 35c. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INc. 
Rose and Peony Spectaliets 
FAIR LAWN, N. J. 

















Box 45 





A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
TIME-TESTED 


NEW, RE, an 
TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS, 
VINES, BULBS, etc. 
From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
low prices 
Sent on Request 


THE TINGLE NURSERY COMPANY 
203 GARDEN LANE PITTSVILLE, MD. 





1938 SPRING PLANTING 
GUIDE AND FLOWER CATALOG 


Just off the press. Contains complete 
information and gorgeous nataral- 
color illustrations of seeds, bulbs, 
roses, hardy plants of unusual merit. 
Many worthwhile novelties. Offered 
FREE by American Branch of world-famous 
Dutch Bulb Grower. Send a penny postcard 
today for your copy. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 286 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 
Prom Grower Direct to Consumer 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Oatalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 ()Q) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE ocr) 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old 
field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 












BOX B 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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New 1938 Catalog 
LARGEST COLLECTION 


of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
in AMERICA 


ALSO 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before March 10. 
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Immense, fragrant, 


pure white 

blooms shaded lilac-pink, in July. 
Besutiful, hardy, easy 
3 to 5 ft. tall. G 
famous Fordhook Farms. 
SPECIAL—Geuerous-size bulbs, 
guaranteed to bloom, postpsid: 
3 for 250; 7 for 50e; 15 for $1; Jas 
100 for $6.50. Order now! E 
Burvee’s Seed & Bulb Catalog /} ‘ 

free—every flower, 4 
eae ‘vegetable worth 
BULBS growing. Low 
wom prices. 
















f/E 


W. Atlee Burvee Co.. 798 Gursee Giag.. PHitaccipats 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: April ist. Bright, ambitious 
young man of good habits, with experience 
in nursery business and knowledge of plant 
materiais. Must be pleasant and able to wait 
on customers. Must have license to drive 
car. Near Boston. P. W. M., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 








EXPERIENCED GARDENER to take 
charge of flower and vegetable gardens, 
lawns and shrubbery on private estate in 
the Berkshires, Mass. Must be reliable and 
thoroughly understand operatin small 
greenhouse. Address OC. F., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD-GARDENER: 28 years, European 
trained, sober, Ohristian man, highly recom- 
mended, wants position on private estate 
having greenhouse. P. G. N., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 











GARDENER: Experienced in all the 
branches of horticulture outdoors and un- 
der glass desires position. Single. Fine ref- 
erences. 2 year M.S. O., 8. E., Gare of “Hor- 
ticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER-SUPERIN- 
TENDENT: Middle age, married, no chil- 
dren. Life experience in all branches of 
horticulture. Excellent references. Past 
15 years superintendent of Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society silver medal estate. 
J. Fred Coles, North Easton, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER. Middle 
age, married, life time experience indoor 
and outdoor. Head gardener for Gen. Fran- 
cis Peabody for past 11 years. Graduate of 
Science Course for Gardeners. W. EB. Beach, 
36 New Bedford St., Hyde Park, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED: Head gardener- 
superintendent. Proven ability all branches 
of horticulture. Unquestionable integrity. 
References Al. ©. C., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





HEAD GROUNDSMAN: Married, with over 
20 years’ experience at tennis-baseball club, 
wishes similar position at club or estate. 
Excellent references. Address Three Gables, 
99 Central Ave., Montclair, N. J. 





GARDENER—CARETAKER: Under glass 
and outdoors. Lifetime experience. Married. 
Good references. D. H., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 





EXPERIENCED GARDENER: Swedish- 
American, 34, desires position on small 
estate. Neat and industrious. Best refer- 
ences. Address A. B. O., “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


long while and often will actually make considerable growth 
even when pressed tightly against the glass. 

The extent to which people generally should be encouraged 
to use woodland material is in many cases a serious question. 
Many of the more desirable plants are in the protected class, 
and it is quite possible that over a period of years the woods 
around a small town or adjacent to a summer camp may be 
denuded of most of their choice ferns and little Spring flowers 
by the misdirected enthusiasm of unrestrained collectors. So 
the whole matter of the wild-flower terrarium is one that 
should be handled with a good deal of care. 

With due consideration to all the elements involved, it may 
be said that the construction of terrariums has led many people 
to discover, and enjoy, hitherto unsuspected beauty in the 
woods and fields, and to learn, even through failure, a little 
something about the fine art of gardening with wild flowers. 


—Charles M. Lamprey. 
Director of the Boston (Mass.) Model School. 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Barth, oe (Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany) Dahlia and gladioli price list, 1938 (in 
German). 

Best-Ever Gardens. (830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, N. Y.) Dahlias, Spring list, 
1938. 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) General catalog, 1938. 

Breed, Edward W. (Clinton, Mass.) Selected roses for 1938. 

Borsch, William, & Son. (Maplewood, Ore.) Native and imported alpines and peren- 
nials, 1938. 

Chappaqua Dahlia Gardens. (Chappaqua, N. Y.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Dahliadel Nurseries. (Vineland, N. J.) Dahlias, 1938. 

Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens. (647 No. Main St., Akron, O.) Dahlias. 

Elmwood Terrace Gardens. (Bennington, Vt.) Gladioli, miscellaneous perennials— 
price list, 1938. 

Farmer, L. J. (Pulaski, N. Y.) 1938 general catalog and price list. 

Green Pastures Gardens. (2215 E. 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) Rock plants and alpines. 

Hallauer, N. A. (Webster, N. Y.) General catalog, Spring and Fall, 1938. 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) Catalog supplement, Spring 1938. 

Houston Orchards. (Hanover, Mass.) Blueberries. 

Lagomarsino, F., & Sons. (712 J. St., Sacramento, Calif.) Garden guide, 1938. 

Leonard, A. M., & Co. (Piqua, Ohio) Flowering shrubs. 

McGregor Bros. Co. (Springfield, O.) Catalog of plants, 1938. 

Highmead Nursery. (Ipswich, Mass.) General plant catalog. 

Oberlin Peony Gardens. (Sinking Spring, Berks. Co., Pa.) Peonies. 

Ross Bros. Co. (Worcester, Mass.) Seeds, 1938. 

Rynalski, K. F. (Fredonia, N. Y.) Grapevines and small fruit plants. 

Scott, O. M. (Marysville, O.) Price list for lawn and seed mixtures. 

Springhill Dahlia Farm. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) Dahlias, 1938. 

State Nursery and Seed Co. (Helena, Montana) Year book 1938. 

Stephenson Dahlia Gardens. (Santa Monica, Calif.) Dahlias for 1938. 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) Strawberries, fruits and vegetables. 

Van's Nursery and Landscape Service. (Fairhaven, Mass.) General nursery stock. 

Vick’s Wildgardens. (Glen Moore, Pa.) Nursery grown native plants. 

Waynesboro Nurseries. (Waynesboro, Va.) Planting guide. a 

Weymarn, Michael A. (20 Grodekovsky Blvd., Korpusnoy Gorodok, Harbin, 
Manchu ti-kuo) Seeds of wild and cultivated plants, 1937-38. 

Weston Nurseries. (Weston, Mass.) General catalog, 1938. 

Williams, Isaac Langley. (P.O. Box 144, Exeter, N. H.) Native American ferns and 
wild flowers, Spring 1938. 

Wolcott’s Ltd. (Jackson, Mich.) Hardy plants and alpines, supplementary list to 
general catalog. 

Wohlert, A. E. (Garden Nurseries, Narberth, Pa.) Oriental wistaria, ornamentals, 
espaliered fruit trees. 

Woodruff, H., & Sons. (Milford, Conn.) Seeds, 1938. (Vegetable.) 

















Grow more full-sized, full-flavored vege- 
tables in small space, in less time and at 
low cost. No ground to cultivate... no 
weeds to pull. Simply plant seed or sprout 
in a small pan containing Aqua-Chem 
solution and vegetables grow like magic. 
Agricultural authorities predict great 
future for Aqua-Chem. Send $1 at once 
for package of Aqua-Chem and complete 
instructions on how to grow fine, fresh 
Merchants National Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa vegetables this new, scientific way. 


AQUA- CHEM CO.CeparRapips,lowa 


It’s Fun! It’s Easy! 


Use the amazing new Aqua-Chem the year 
‘round. Ideal for indoor or outdoor use at home 
and for greenhouses. Also a super-fertilizer for 
growing flowers. One package sufficient for 
many plantings. It’s economical & dependable. 


References 
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ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


New Korean Chrysanthemums 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to north- 
ern gardens; equally good in the south. Superb 
pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or garden dis- 
play. Blooms extremely frost resistant. 4 named 
sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for free plant and seed catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


E. 101 SHARP AVE.. RM. 431 


AONTUG BOSSES ES 
CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 



























PANCY LEAVED © IUMS: Nature's 
loveliest summer bedding and foliage plants 
for house, window box and conservatory. 
Gorgeous colors from white through pinks 
to deep scarlet in intermediate shades. 
Easily grown. 10 bulbs best mixed varieties 
$1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose, $1; 25 for $2. 
The three collections, 30 bulbs, $2.50. 3 
finest named varieties, labelled, 4 of each, 
$2. The 4 superb collections, 42 bulbs, only 
. All oteee. No catalogue. J. 
tchell, Box 3566, Sebring, Pla. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS: If you grow glad- 
iolus you should request our descriptive list 
of selected varieties, including only those of 
outstanding merit. Everett A. Quackenbush, 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 





RHODODENDRBONS, AZALEAS, and 
EALMIA. er and Hybrids. Wholesale 
and Retail. Send for price list. Charles H. 
Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





KOREAN CHEYSANTHEMUMS: Seeder 
from wonderful collection with excellent 
senge of colors. Fifty cents postpaid. 
K. & 8., Box 97, Harwichport, Cape Cod. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties, including 
tuberous, our specialty. Special offer: 6 
ew $2.00 (choice of 25 varieties). 
lants shipped in paper pots anywhere. 
Our new booklet with cultural instructions, 
descriptions of 230 varieties, ete., 50c. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew 
St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





LILY SEED — Hybrid Tigrinum, liberal 

packet, 50c. Auratum, Japonicum, Formo- 

sum, Ooncolor, Regale crosses, liberal 

pocket, 960 each. A. C. McLean, Penning- 
n, N. J. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 
most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 
able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 
and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 
Free Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each, send 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURE for home dirt 
ardeners. General or ———— subjects. 
shee! rates to small Clubs. HAROLD T. 
NT, 124 Edgell Rd., Framingham Center, 





MIXED PRIMULAS: Per dozen 65c post- 
paid. Wildflowers and Ferns 10c each. 
List. Hillside Gardens, Brattleboro, Vt. 








GREENHOUSE (not Lean-to) 8’x10’ 
with Cabinet Oil Heater $98.00. George 
Pearce & Son, Builders, Bast Orange, N. 





DAHLIAS—Price list ee request. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N. J. 





MAY FLOWEBS, free illustrated folder 
all writing for it. Gaberel, Glen Head, N. Y. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: We 
offer the only listing in the country of many 
rare species and varieties. Lists free. Josep 
B. le, Stewartstown, Pennsylvania. 








